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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—THEOLO- 
K GICAL DEPARTMENT.—This DEPARTMENT will 
PEN cI ee 3 October 7.—Candidates for Le 
ag ssociaten, of Ki Ly A, or . : has oot 
urham, must present themselves for 

thd, Peambrdge, an Shftrast Ten o'clock on ee October 6. 
all information as - ie course of 


LF, DD. "Principal. 


ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 

MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 

COURSES of LECTU yt in pivinty. Se ~ neo em Goats, 
Mish Literat Literature, and ii ebrew, Oriental, 

imag IE-OPEN on TUESDAX, October 5, 1847, when 

ts will 
a ati rships of 301. each, for three years, and two of 202. 
oy ‘9: two years, will be filled up in this department at Easter 





mil information upon every subject may be obtained at the 


Sao —* R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal 
ING'S rINGS COLLEGE, LONDON. — DEPART- 
K MENT of the APPLIED SCIENCES.—The CLASSES 
ie Mathes Natural, Philosophy, Engineering, Practical 
rehitecture, Manufacturin; 
rawing, Chemistry, 
PEN on 





Art and Machinery, 
Mineralogy, and the Engineering 
UESDA Y, October 5, 1547, when 


hi farshi 
pana will be filled up at t Easter next in this department. | 


ONDON COMMITTEE for the PURCHASE 
of SHAKESPEARE’S ours. — ~ The Members of this 
a: negra ave hereby i are held every 





at 
and Friday” at No, 18, yim — 7 Westminster, 


T. AMYOT, Esq. Chairman. 
F. G. TOMLIN , Hon. Secretary. 


[NOCORPORATED SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 








TO CLERGYMEN ENGAGED in EDUCA- 

TIONAL PURSUITS.—A Gentleman, residing in a plea- 
sant and healthy village a few miles from London, being aboek. for 
family reasons, to give up his school, would be happy to treat wit 
any Clergyman having a few Pupils, and wishi increase his 
connexion. The house and pase is are large and commodious, in 
perfect repair, and thoroughly adapted for the reception of a mode- 
rate number of scholars. The means of conveyance are frequent 
and reasonable, and the ce from the parish church is not 
more than a quarter of a mile. Address X. Y.Z., Mr. Masters, 
Bookseller, 33, Siidersgat te-street. 


‘DUCATION IN GERMANY.—At an Esta- 
blishment in Frankfort-on-the-Main, b mgd is under the 

pecial protection of the British Consul, 1, and ¢ perintendence 

of Pthe ee! Brit _ Chaplain, YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MEN are > G. Radermacher, Dr. Phil, and able Assist- 
ents, for the Universities the Sante w i for Mercantile hee 
apply ing- 








streel, Cheapside, Londen. 








Artists and Amateurs are respectfully informed that the oarvenge. 
ments for the School are made, and that the same will be OPENE 
at the GALLERY, in Surrotk STREET, Pau MALL East, on ith 
of Cotshen = for and to be 
made retary. 
Subscriptions and Sypations to the School Fund are receiv: 
the Society's Bankers, M: m & Co. Pall Mall East ; 3 ah 
by the Treasurer, Mr. Stevens, 73, Arlington-street, C: 
A. CLINT, Secretary. 
RT-UNION OF LONDON.—FREE 
EXHIBITION. — The Works of Art athested Os Lo Prise 
holders for the year 1847, exhibiting at the G 
of Bri Pall 
from the 6th to 11th of September inclusive, from 10 till 6 o'clock ; 
and by Lea 7 till 10 o’clock in the Evenings of the sth, 
9th, 10th and 1 


GEORGE va Ald ion. 
2nd September, 1847. LEWIS POCOCK, 





Fall — upon every subject may be d at the 
— R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


Ke S COLLEGE SCHOOL.—The next 
TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, September 14, 
147, when new Pupils will be admit 
BS Scholarships of 30/, each, for three years ; two of 15/., two of 
i, one of 82, one of 7, and one of 61, each for ‘two years, Will be 





htai 





OLOURED DAGUERREOTYPE 
MINIATURES, 
By Mr. BEARD, Sole Patentes, taken at— 

34, Parliament-street, Westminste 

83, King William-street, City snd 

The Royal Polytechnic Institation, Reems treet. 
“Mr. Beard’s portraits are most brilliant in effect.”—Spectator. 
“We would especially notice the admirable effect of the flesh- 

tints.”—Art-Union, 





is the GERMAN and FRENCH PROTES- 

ANT ESTABLISHMENT for the EDUCATION of 
young" LADIES, Vernon House, Brixton-hill, Surrey, conducted 
by, Mrs. TUPMAN, there will be found all the advantages of an 
enlarged Continental combined with a superior English Educa- 
tion. The general course of instruction pursued in this Establish- 
ment, and for which the First nae ESSORS are engaged, comprises 
the Anglo-Saxon, German, and French Languages, and_Litera- 
ture—Ge phy and History—Natural History and Physical 
Science—Theory of Music and Elements of Composition—Singing 
—Pianoforte, &.—Drawing and Perspective—Dancing and De- 
portment. “othe number of Pupilsi & limited, and great care taken 
that they commence, at once German and French — 
Brixton Hill is one of the most health localities around London ; 
the domestic arrangements of Vernon House replete with comfort. 
Terms moderate, and references of the first respectability. 


FFICES and CHAMBERS TO LET, East 

Temple Chambers, Whit: etrlerectrest, one door from Fleet- 

street. Also, a SHOP TO LET, , Whitefriars-street.—For 
particulars, apply on the Premi: A 








ak . at Easter next in this department. 

~ upon every subject may be d at the 
canal ice. 
daly, bo R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
Kms c COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 

MENT.—The WINTER SESSION, 1847-8, will 

COMMENCE on MRIDA AY, 0 ri. 
The following COURSES of LECTURES will be given during 


the Session 
ANATOMY. DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL — Professor 
Richard my Demonstrators, John Simon, Esq., an 


W. Bowm 
PHYSIOLOGY ax YAS! GENERAL MORBID ANATOMY —Pro- 
CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL an and PRACTICAL Professor 


ler, 


dD, Dem Bowman, 
—_— MEDICA and OMT ERAPEUTICS— Professor J. 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of MEDICINE —Professor 
raise PLES aud ‘PRACTICE of SURGERY—Professor Wil- 


jam Fergy 
MIDWIFERY and the DISEASES of WOMEN and CHIL- 
DREN—Professor Arthur Farre, M.D. 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
The Hospital, containing 120 beds, is visited daily. 
tures are given every week, both by The Physicians 
and by the Surgeons. 
The Physicians’ Assistant and Clinical Clerks, the House Sur- 
om a do are selected by n from the 8 
One Scholarship of 402, tenable for three years; one of 301.,and 
= of 201, each, tenable for two years, w will be filled up in April 








ars upon every subject may be obtained from Dr. 
a aia prin —— Department for 1847-1848; or upon application 


5 pelea R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
PRACTICAL and ANALYTICAL CHE- 


é of 
in 





in 


the more 
to arts, 
The Labo: = 
ratory will be cnn daily from 9 a.m, to 4 p.m., except 
on Saturdays, when it will be closed at 1 o'clock, from the 1st of 
October to the end of July. 
Students occupy themselves with pursuits of their own a if 
sanctioned by the Epeienrs, by whom they are assisted with need- 


hal instruction and advi 
=: six months, 18. 188; three months, 


EkS—Session, 262. 
1. ifs, ; one month, 42, 4a 
3 Couns on GENERAL Gempene-Bectees Graham's Lectures 
a eae except Saturday, from 13th nay to 15th April, at 
Berk for perpetual admission, 92; whole term, 6l. ; half term, 32 
P sib rospectus, with full details, may be had at ho Os Office of the 
ROBERT LISTON, Dean of Faculty of Medicine. 
FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, D ean of Facul aculty of Arts. 
University College, London, August 20, iri pavastantea 
U? NIV ERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
eli ian) vane (Biter a4 ate J ohn s Revene, Bes. of Lin- 
her house, No. 21, Upper Gower-street 


college, “RECEIVES int into 
i hich has an STI into the playground), BOARDERS for 
fe M.A., Head Master ; 


UNIOR SCH 
Rev. Ed rmitted to Hag = 4 ie 

rt Saad wate acs late F Fellow of Corpus Christi 

Wainewright, Esq., Hyde Park: 

Will re-open on the 23rd. 








yswater ; ate Jo 
State as above. 
‘he School 


-) OSEPH LEONARD, AUCTIONEER, , Boston, U.S. 


ts of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respect 





R. HEINRICH FICK, Professor of German 
Literature at the College | for Civil Engineers, Putney, has 
resumed, after the vacation, his INSTRUCTIONS in GERMAN, 
in Town and its neighbourhood. DRAMATIC READINGS, with 
Comments and Exp ons, to advanced Pupils. Classes formed. 
— Address to 6, Portsea-place, Connaught-square. 


fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will be made. 
JOSEPH UUEONARD. 





Sale op Guctton. 


essrs. J. C. & 8. STEVES will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI IDAY, 





ATURAL THEOLOGY.— MUNIFICENT 
Lin pet am guntiqnen, deceased, left by his deed of 

fund > be applied by hi trustees, at 

intervals off Sony ears from 1774, in the payment of two premiums, 
for the best T RATIS ES on the following subject :—** The evi- 
dence that there isa Bane, all Pow ‘ise, and Good, by whom 
ing the whe exists ; r icularly to Obviate difficulties regard- 
he wisdom an ess of the Deity, wt me this, in the fi first 


Revelation ; 
Loop me ee the. Ln a from the Revelation of the Lord J ons 5 x 
and. fro m the whole, to point out the inferences most necessary 

and to, mankind.” 72 oneust of the f fund to be so applied 
cannot be less at any period t wap ‘ as nearly as can 

a. it will, on occasion of the was. competition, be about 

ree-fourths of the fund divisible at each period are 

appointed, — the terms of the bequest, to be paid to the author of 

Treatise w = shall be pass by the judges, to be named as 

aftermentioned, to possess the merit; and the remaining 

—— 2 the author of the Treatise which, in‘ the opinion of the 

pons be —_ in merit to the former, “ r deducting 

rinti and ab pee ar 300 copies of each of 

300 printed copies thereof, as 

1 direct, to ributed by them among such 

ms to whom ‘they on think —y came will prove most useful, 

or in any other manner that y shall ul Judge proper.” These 

rizes form, it is believed, the most liberal encouragement ever 

eld out in’ this way for the promotion of natural theology, and 

will, it is hoped, elicit performances of corresponding value, which 

may contribute to the farther advancement of that science. The 

trustees, deeply sensible of the importance of the founder’s design, 

and anxious, a8 fa as far as lies in 5 to do full justice to his wishes, 

venture to 








at the 


the ju 
TO} these. noth he ‘but that eminence of cha- 
: ter sy oer and —_ 


ualificas 
By Sn “T h of 


ym bee the Rees inte fo of ing and Marischal 
Colleges of Aberdeen, and the Trustees of the LG ag — mo op 
inted to nominate and make choice of three judges 
decide, agreeably to certain rules prescribed in the ry of le. 
ment, upon the comparative merits of such Treatises as shall 
laid before them ; and it ~ roper to mention, that to dis- 
courage mean performances, ju wered (if unani- 
mous only) to find none of the reatises produced of sufficient 
merit to entitle the writers to the premiums. The trus' how- 
ever, believe that in the present state of the literary world, this is 
ee cy which can scarcely occur. The time allowed by the 
¢ Treatises for the next periodical 
pone a extends to the Ist of conaany 1854; and his trustees 
do now intimate, in it, that those 
who shall become a for the eal said rizes must transmit 
their Treatises to Alexander and John Webster, advocates in 
Aberdeen, agents of the trustees, in time to be with them on or 
before the said Ist of January 1854, as none can be received 
after date; and they must be sent free of all ex nse to the 
\dges will then, without delay, pr: to examine 
merits of such Treatises as shall 
the trustees will, at the — term of 
unday after the determination of the judges, pay the pre 
aie to the su 1 candidates, agreeably to the vill of the 
r. As it tends much to an impartial decision that the names 
of the ¥ should be concealed from the ju the trustees 
request that the Treatises ve thie be in the handwriting of their 
respective authors, nor have their names annexed to them. Eac’ 
treatise must be distinguished otto. This motto 
must be written on the pon 
dress, and sent along with his pe’ 
he su candidates only shall be known 
their letters. “The other 1 letters shall be destroyed un- 
— he =n of the w <> — Treatises may afterwards 
fave oom —— by ay re essrs. Webster or the wwastons, 
and by nly the Met they ma: _— assumed. 
Will meet with due attention. 





for the fends to the of 








Ae 
‘Aberdeen, Maren 3,1 





10, at 12 aaa i. 
QUAN’ MTY of CHEMICALS, German 
Glass Apparatus and Receivers, Retorts, Jars, &c. &c. ; a fine 
pecans iepewe by Watson ; Mountain Barometer ; Magic 
: Cameras ; arge Daguerreoty Plates; Noses of Steam 
Engines; Ancient we and English Coins and Medals; Auti- 
uities ; small Cabinet of Minerals and Fossils. The valuable 
eceipts for mak: Cox’s Carbon Blacking and Gold and Silver 
Ink ; and two si . parcels of Orchids from Mexico and the 

Caracas, in good state. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 162.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 1sth,and BILLS for insertion 
by the 2vth instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
SECOND-HAND REVIEWS and MAGAZINES to be 
sold at low prices.—Recent Numbers of the Edinburgh, Guasteriy. 
and other Reviews, at 2s. each, or 21s. per dozen ; the Numbers for 
1843-4-5, at la. 6d. each, or 15s. per dozen. Blackwood, Fraser, and 
other Monthly Magazines, at 98. and 128, per dozen. Duplicate 
Copies of recent Works in History, Philosophy, Travels, and Ge- 
neral Literature, in good condition.— May be seen on application.— 
Terms of aa to the Library, one, two, three, five, or ten 
guineas per annw 
Mudie’s Select "Library, 28, Upper King-street, 
square. 


— MUSIC for ALL CLASSES.—AII 

ns engaged in the arduous duties of MUSIC. AL TUI- 

TION dhould hasten to procure peu of R. Cocks & Co.'s (Pub- 

lishers to Her or Majesty) two New Catalogues of their latest 4 
cations, to be tis, and postage free, at the Royal 

Saloon, 6, New Burlington-street, London ; also, a List of prices 

and other particulars of their acknowledged very superior Piccolo 

and Cottage Pianofortes, some especially made for schools, others 
for amateurs and professors of music, and for the colonies, 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 


A. GODDARD, Foreiegn and GENERAL 

AcE 36, Old Jewry. respectfully informs the Nobility, 

Clergy, nny Geniey, that he undertakes to receive and aes through 
fines, Bagga, ; and 

World All Comuatesions 

with which J. A. G. may intrusted, will be executed with the 

utmost attention and promptitude, and on forms that will insure 

him future favours.—The List of J. F orei is Ofhoes 36, 
ote and every information, may be yd. at his Offices, 36, 


we heent in Paris, Mr. H. Bewnerr, 6, Rue de la Paix. 


HAND-BOOKS A AND MAPS FOR TRA- 


Tilustrirtes eee ({ilustrated Hand-Book for 
Travellers in Germany).—Ein Fiihrer durch DEUTSC BLAND. 
die SCHWEIZ, TYROL, ITALIEN und nach PARIS, ON> 
DON, BRU SSEL, AMSTERDAM, KOPENHAGEN, STOCK: 
HOLM, WARSCHAU. ByJAHN. lémo. cloth, pp. 725, withs 
Map of ‘Germany and 300 Illustrations on wood, 10a, 6d. 

Diez-Karte von Deutschland w. d. angriinzenden 
Lindern. 4 sheets, folio, mounted in case, 1s. 6d. 

Hendschel-Post u. Eisenbahnkarte von Deutsch- 
land u.d. Nachbarstaaten. 4 sheets, folio, mounted in case, 12. 

Hanser-Post u. Eisenbahnkarte von Deutschland. 
"= mounted in boards, 6s. 

* A large collection of Pocket Dictionaries in the German, 
French, Italian, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, Russian, &c. Languages, 
Dulau & Co., Foreign ers, 37, Sohe-square, 











Foomsbury- 















































922 THE ATHENZUM rem. 4 
Sa . STIIDAY PRI 7 st published, res 
~ QUEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. HE EDUCATION “Gn OF TH THOPL 
(SO NAMED BY ROYAL speuenen) BEEe i JUG, with ay omy ay r "y cencesss * morgrige te Character the Means of <nity its = 
m OWNS 
FOR GRANTING SERTSFEGATESAGF, CVAMPIOANION |B, es eta doayey Ths fags | yc Seta et of te Antony ot 


A BRANCH OF THE 


Governesses Benevolent Institution. 


Tue Committee have always been of Lepinien, that the Governesses 
of Bogaad cannot be permanentdy benefited until the qualified 
f the p — able to prod 


uce some satisfactory 

evid enee of their merits ; and the less com: comociens can obtain an 
preparation B for -). i, ane 

specaéio and that 

ye ~ TA aye as to the best means — effecting 

e we the C Committa have sought the co-operation of a body of 

Gentlemen, most of them co’ with a Metropolitan College, 





poe] of them eminent for the r professional nee, all of them 
rienced in some de of instructio 
““Phese Gentlemen will s uperintend the examination of jm | Lady 





who shall desire to prove her parti- 
= Senach of knowledge, and, if satisfied. of her comnpebenee, 


cate, 

athe eae will not be publi, and will be copiucted with 

atest regard to the feelings of vee e parties examin 
ba pms certificate will ex as accu ly as possible the opinion 
of Le examiner as to the qualification of the Lady who is exa- 
in his branch of instruction ; but without the least refer- 
ence to her merits as compared with those of any other Governess 

Who may be examined at the same time. 

For the present, the Committee are enabled, through the kind- 
neas of the gentlemen who undertake the examination, to offer the 
certificate free of any charge. They cannot, however, promise that, 
hereafter, they may not be forced to make demands upon the time 
2 U pecan cand cngat laborious professions, which may require 


nit “will | be needful ‘to chitin seems for the Examinations, ey" 
it is hoped, may h for Lectures and Classes. 
pro hen tongs to dowd eligible remises near to ©. for 
occupied by the Society. To meet this demand, to pens be 
necessary apparatus and books, and to secure advan Go- 
vernesses in any future and more general scheme of education it 
is propgeed immediately to receive Subscriptions for the “ CoLLEcE 


The Committee earnestly hope that the measures which they pro- 
pose may afford considerable comfort and security to parents. They 
cannot, indeed, relieve any mother or guardian of her natural re- 
sponsibility : they cannot engage to give any sufficient tateruanion 
respecting the moral character, temper, skill in management, of 
the Governesses to whom they grant certificates. An experienced 
examiner may make observations upon some such points, which 
will not be without their value; but all that he can pamairely 
answer for is the knowledge of the Governess in the subject whic’ 
she professes to teach, The Committee would be sorry to diminish 
—they would gladly increase—the diligence of parents in making 
inquiries respecting those to whom they commit their children. 

Whe following Gentlemen have kindly undertaken to form a 
——. pa er whose superi the shall 
DAVID Lae ANSTED, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. Professor of Geo- 


i .C. 

WILLIAM STE BREPALD SEEEES, Esq. Professor in the 
Ro: mee Rendeeny of Mus’ 

Dr. BEO 

Dr. BERN Avs, Professor of i German Literature, K.C.L. 

The Rev. MICHAEL BIGGS, M.A. 

ISIDORE BRASSEUR, Esq. Professor of French Literature, 


The Rev. ROBERT WILL 1m BROWNE, M.A. Professor of 
assical Literature, K.C 
Fhe Per, *BORAS AIN SLI COCK, M.A. Mathematical Tutor, 


THOMAS COWPER, Esq. Professor of Mechanics, K.C.L. 
The me hig YA "GRAINGER HALL, M.A! Professor of 


Mat! C.L. 
JOHN HULA “Esq. Professor of Vocal Music, K.C.L. 
The Rey. big, Sorel L eeeee M.A. Principal of the Training 


College, Batte: 
gence A TAUREN gi 
The Rev. EX. M’ aA D. D. Professor of Hebrew, K.C.L. 
The Rev. PREDERIC ‘K DENISON MAURICE, M.A. Professor 





PAU tEA Es 
The Rev. “CHARLES UREN ‘ELL NICOLAY, F.R.G.8. Libra- 


-C. 
The Rey. EDWARD ao. M.A. Chaplain, K.C.L. 
Gbo la RICH MOND, E: 
The Re a ng CHENSVIX TRENCH, M.A. Professor of 
Divinit ty, 
The Honorary Se 
It is h that HiT Gavernesses will take a deep interest in this 
effort to K evate the character and respectability of the profession. 
The Committee of Education will meet in October, and will 
ready to receive the names of all Ladies seeking a certificate. 
— other objects of the Governesses Benevo_ent InstitUTION 


TEM PoRanr Pp ally to Governesses in distress. 

ANNUITY —Elective Annuities to aged Governesses. 

PROVIDENT. rw ND. - — - Provident ES craggened purchased by 
Ladies in any wa; d with E nm Government 
romaniy to theAet of Parliament.—T: his peach includes 





a Savings 
A Hoes | for Governesses during the intervals between their 


e 
nee SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION, entirely free of expense, 
AN ASYLUM for aged Governesses, 


Grobernesses Wenebolent Enstitution. 
Bnrolled under 10 pe atin a 3 Will LV. ¢, 14, 





The Lady Ashle The Viscountess Jocelyn. 
The Hon. Mrs. shley. Mrs. — Laing. 
The Viscountess Barrington. Miss 
rs. Blamire. Mrs. Kay ay Shuttleworth. 
Mrs. John Bullar Mrs. James T a 
The Viscountess Canning. — The Hon. Elizabeth Waldegrave. 
The Marchioness Cornwallis. The Hon. Harriet Waldegrave. 
Mrs. George Forbes. rs. Edward reat 
Mrs. Fox. are. James Wi 
Mrs. Greathed. rs. Edward yadham. 
Commi 
The Hon. William aan The Hon. Arthur Kisesind. 
Phe Rev. Michael B A. e Rey. D. iota, # F.R.S. 
Cabbell, “in. MP. Edweed Frederic che Esq. 
FE. ee F.S.A. F. \ 8. 
Tie Lor ‘atey Chappell, Esq. w. Mackinnon, Esq. M.P. 
he Lord He ni! Cholmondeley. F. its. FS 
— The Rev. Prederick D. Maurice, 
r Grenfell, Esq 
Soh Wiltion Hale, Esq. James Nisbet, Esq. 
John Hatchard, Esq. Henry Stafford Northcote, Esq. 
Penry Howlett, Esq. J. Tidd Pratt, E 
isco , M.P. | Robert A. Slaney, Esq. M.P. 
a Bond Cabbell. . M.P. P.R.S. F.S.A. 


, M.A. F.R.S. 
pos Ame sir C Scott & Co. } ™ Govendist 
essrs. Strahan & Co. Temple Bar. 
Prenctary~Chasies Williams Klugh. 5 Esq. at the Office, 32, Sackyille- 





mode and beautiful material zal Parian, and is one 
- FELIX SUMMERLYS ART MANUPACTURES. It 


had of Mr. J. Cundall, 12, Uld Bond-street; Messrs. Barry 
Son, Fey #3 Hell, Piccad cadilly ; Messrs. Paul & D. Colnaghi. 13, 
Pall Mall East; Mr, G. Bell, 186, Fleet-street ; Mr. J. Mortloc k; 
250, Oxford-street; Mr. J. Phillips, Oxford-atreet, next to the Pan- 


theon ; Mr. J. Tennant, 1e. Strand ; M 


19, Bt. ‘James's-street ; and it remvelashlo teak 

A BRIDE'S INKSTAND, price 2/. 2s., with 
LETTER-WEIGHT (Kissin: Children) 9s., and SEAL- 

HANDLE 7s. 6d., to match, designed by Joun Bext, Sculptor, for 

FELIX SUMMERLY’S ART- ANUFACTURES, may now be 

had through all Fancy Stationers. 


—— (late Brumby’s), 


FRANCESCO FRANCIA wasa Goldsmith as well as a Painter. 
Designs for crockery are attributed to Kaffaelle. Leonardo da 
Vinci invented necklaces, In the Gallery of Buckingham Palace 
is a Painting by Teniers to ornament a harpsicord ; and in the 
N atone ' oa jery, there is one by Nicolo Poussin for a ‘similar pur- 
pose bein designed brooches and saltcellars. Albert Durer 

ime ~~ ornaments of all kinds. At Windsor is iron- 
work by Quintin Matsys. Beato oe anda —y2 4 wT 
Artists, decora: ooks; and, in fact, there was 
great medieval Artist, when Art was reall Catholic, ‘whe ‘hia 
not essay to decorate the objects of everyday life. Beauty of 
form and colour and ape invention were associated with every 
thing. So it ought still to be, and we will say, shall be again. 

Manufacturing skill is pre-eminent and abounds; but_artistic 
skill has still to be wedded with it. An attempt will now be made 
to revive the good old practice of connecting the best Art with 
familiar objects in daily use; and this intention will be made 
manifest by the aid of our best Artists, several of whom havealready 

xpressed their willingness to assist in this object, among them 
may be named— 
John Bell, Sculptor. S, coomeh, Oa oa 
©. W. Cope, A.R.A. 
, Creswick, A.it-A. 
J.R. Herbert, R.A. | 
J.C. Horsley. Hi. J. Townsend. 


The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 
cuted in pottery, wood, glass and other materials. 


ALSO NOW READY. 
1. “ig Infant Ne ayhenos a = ornament; designed and modelled 
by H. J. Townsend, price 27: 
2. A Water J ug, in glass, conenended with ~~ wapneen painting ; 
deaigged by R. Redgrave, A.R.A., price 2/. 1 
The Bitten Tongue: A Mustard- -pot, sy pened modelled 
by John Bell, price 98. 
IN PREPARATION. 
4. A Dish for the Drawing-room, to receive visiting cards: de- 
signed in colours by D. Maclise, R.A. 
5. A series of Decanter § ar ba ie designed by J.C. Horsley. 
6. The Apostle ee y R. Redgrave, A.RA 
ated by R. Red- 


7. A’ Tray, in papier mac d and or 
grave, A.R.A. 
8, A Clock-case ; designed and protected by John Bell. 
9, *The Hayfield,’ Ct ge after the Picture by W. * Mulready, 
R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy, and painted on porcelain. 
10.'A Child’s Mug, ornamented with engraving of a guardian 
Angel. “ He shall defend thee under his wipes and thou shalt be 
safe.” By grave, A.R.A. Nearly rea 
11. Dorothea, a Statuette, in Parian. Nearly Lys 2 
12, Unaand the Lion, a Statuette, a 
a ey designed and modelled by John Beil. Nearly ready. 
13, An Inkstand, carved in wood; designed by KR. Redgrave, 


A. 
14. A Bust of the Duke of Wellington, modelled by 8. Joseph. 
Nearly ready. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 


ECORATIONS for the Walls and Ceilings of 
Drawing or Dining Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and generally 

for the Interior of Houses, PAINTED ON PAPER by a patent 
process, by which they are rendered washable with soap and water, 
= all the various styles of ornament, are to be had at far less 
expense than the same could be painted on the wall, at W. B. 
PSON’S, Decorator, 456, West Strand, near Trafalgar-square. _ 
aie a large e variety of French as well as English Paper Hangings. 


Every Book Collector and Librarian should have 


WILLIS's 
RICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


pages royal 8vo, ina rinted cover, price only T hreepence 
pw Y isjust bis and to be larly 
on the 25th of every ame! semaine a Register of all New Works 
published in England and on the Continent during each month, 
with their selling prices, authors’ names, &c. 

so, a Collection of 1000 valuable Second- 
hand BOOKS, offered for Sale at the low prices affixed to each, 
affording unusual advantages in collecting the best works of every 
class at the lowest market price. 

The above forwarded post-free, on oor of publication, to all parts 
of England and the Colonies, ae the annual pre-payment of 
Three Shillings to the Publish 

George Willis, Bookseller, Greet Piazza, Covent-garden, London. 


\ ILLIS’S THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE 

will be ready on the Ist of October, containing some Early 

and Rare Bibles, Manuscripts on Vellum and Paper, Old Puri- 

tanical Divinity,” Church History, &c. &c., may be ad free upon 
forwarding two a 

t Piazza, Covent- 

N.B. The utmost \vebue given for Ol 
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Books of every class. 
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connected with the present position of a EDUCATION Ty bing 
re mire ar Arovomy int is the ti University of @ 
is is a valua rand ee a. the — , and Dr 


Bickel the tr 
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minds, Fr extensive practical ex teachi 
7s tthe 0b , and both ftom in ceophers 
of the wor! e a is, . oa th 
and catholic in its scope— real ha thai tw work i ae 
Spectator, 
London, p makin Marshall & Co. ; 
Dublin, J. M°Glashan ; Glasgow, William 


(THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER, price ty ins: 
I. Novels and Novelists of the Da ites 
‘ An Trish Election in B Ley ad. 
. An Iris ection in the Time of thi i illi 
Carle of the Forties. By Willian 
The Steppes of the Caspian. 
_ a ermany. 
vs 0 
VILA Highland any Lands One Monae ndred mayen 
VIII. A Lawyer's Reminiscences. 
1X: Female Fanaticism in Scotland,—Mesdames Buchan and 
uvignon. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street. W. 8, Orr & Co, 
London. Sold by all Booksellers at home and abroad. 


pain burgh, A. &C. Black: 
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Just published, 
[Altes S EDINBURGH 
for SEPTEMBER, peice One One Shilling, 


Schlosser’s me ond Ded of the Eighteenth Century, By 

Thomas De Qui 
jot. Georgiana Fullarton’ 's * Grantley Manor.’ 

Pauline Bartenau, the Huguenot’s Daughter; an Ower tre 

Poitevin Tradition. 

Scottish Rivers. No. II. The Tweed (continued), By Sir Thomas 

Dick Lauder. 

Female ‘Authors. No. IL. Mrs. Elizabeth Barret Browning, By 

George Gilfillan, 

Conversation. 
Literary Register. 
Political Register, &e. &e. 

Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, rey es awe 
don ; : Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin; James M iL Leod, G 
(THE PHARMACEUTICAL 

SEPTEMBER 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 

Contents: The Progress of Pharmacy in Great Britain—The 
Fifth Session of the School of Pharmacy—The late Inquest at 
Putney—Recent Adulterations of Opium—Chloride of Zine a3 s 
Disinfectant, &c.—Ledoyen’s Disinfecting Fluid—State of Phar 
macy in England, by Professor Rose—Address to the Bristol 
Chemists’ Association, by Dr. Symonds—Horse Inhaler—The 
Duties of an Agricultural Chemist—The Mar‘ufacture of Artificial 
Gum—The Sale of Poisons, &c. &. Price la, 


Published by John Churchill, Princes-strvet, Leicester-square 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co. Dublin, 


Of whom may be had, neatly tog my in cloth, gilt lettered, 
rice 


MAGAZINE 


JOURNA AL for 





Volumes I, to VI. of The Pharmaceutical Journal, 
Any Volume can be had separate. 


BURNS'S SELECT LIBRARY FOR ALL READERS. 
OPULAR BOOKS FOR BOYS, handsomely 


bound and illustrated, and published at a very cheap rate. 
Each work may be had, half-bound morocco, at 1s. 6d. a volume 


aa 
Don Quixote, newly edited, with Life, &., 
-. illustrated by Warren. 68. 

2. Robinson Crusoe, newly edited and illustrated. 
4s. 6d. “ This will be ‘ee the best edition (in a complete form) 
of this immortal wor 

4s. 6d. 


3. Life of Dr. , oN 

4. Stories of the Crusades. 3s. 6d. 

5. A Popular and Complete History of the 
French Revolution, down to the Battle of Waterloo. 5a, 

6. Tales of Adventure by Sea and Land. 3s. 6d. 

7. The Arabian Nights, newly edited, with 50 


Engravin, s J vols. 128. 
“ Be careful to order “ Burns's Editions.” 


‘hens J. Burns, 17, Portman-street. 











BURNS'S CABINET LIBRARY FOR YOUTH. 
Just published, 
ISTORICAL TALES FOR THE YOUNG; 
m the German of CHRISTOPHER SCHMID. With { 


illustrations, cloth, elegant, price 3s. 
, lately published, in the same Series, 


Andersen’s Tales for the Young (from the 
Danish). 38. 

Stories from Herodotus. 3s, 

Book of Poetry. 2s. 

The Book of Fable and Allegory. 2s. 6d. 

The next Vol. will be 

Gulliver's Travels. A new edition, carefully t 
vised, with Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
London : James Burns, 17, Portman-street ; and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Dlustrations, 


JOURNAL OF AN OVERLAND EXPEDITION 


FROM 


MORETON BAY TO PORT ESSINGTON. 
By Dr. LUDWIG LEICHHARDT. 
Describing extensive Tracts of fertile Country, watered by several large Rivers. 
N.B.—A large 3-sheet Map of the Route, by Arrowsmith, containing much Geological Information, may also be had, 


T. & W. Boons, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London, 
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= ———— ————_——_ = ——— — - “ 
a, — THE NEW NOVEL . #ss4¥s on BIBLICAL SUBJECTS ; namely, 
PEOPLE. . £4 Bible; Books; Canon; Pentateuch; Origin Ay riting : 
in oe Now rendy at all the Libraries, in 3 vols sates piston beets Calear Paiste, her in“ 

PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE,’ pp. 640, with 


as he THE PLAYERS; As a ot Bette Brin ears Bi 
ae OR, THE STAGE OF LIFE. Price Sixpence, free by post, 
sakes ” ‘By T. J. SERLE, Esq. The Railwap Chronicle 








ng. Da 
hers and meq 7 Of Saturday, August 28, contains Articles on 
ms FYESTE 28, SE SOL PURE PLATE SE 
ils”. GENERAL MEETINGS— J VS REC » ED 
NOTICE. BY MR. BRAITHWAITE—COMPENSATION AWARDED 


ON QUESTIONABLE GROUNDS—PARIS AND LYON AND 


L&C. Black 
; OTHER FOREIGN RAILWAY MATTERS—LONDON AND 
“I BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED | 20/838 SSS. OcrrSScn8 aXe 
DEAUX—BANK OF ENGLAND. 

ines. REPORTS OF MEETINGS.—Norfolk—Ambergate, Nottingha: 
ma GEN TR ) e and Boston and Eastern Junction—Northern Counties Union— 
Senin, Woven ag oe si. 
By William NINTH AND CONCLUDING PART of the New Issue of this important National Work appeared on the Ist and Sout! ee iw Preston and West Riding—Maryport 
(ree NNT Mind Subscribers are recommended to complete their sets immediately to prevent disappointment, as the | Ang Sores uesty, DerRard, Ruane gyal yele 





























| not long continue to be sold separately. : : »oint and Rosstrevor—Newry and Enniskillen—Orleans and 
Hate ADDITIONAL VOLUME, FORMING A SUPPLEMENT to all Editions that have been published of this work, fiordeaux —Direct London. and Portsmouth — Brighton and 
sod whieh will contain five or six hundred New Families, will be ready in October ; and it is, therefore, particularly re- Chichester Rest and Vie ince, Domeont —s pom Zane 
| Buchan and quested that all further additions or corrections may be transmitted to the Author without the least delay. ol Bolton, Clitheroe and West Riding—Middlesborough 7 
: Redcar— Whitehaven and Furness—Gloucester and Dean Forest 
8. Orr & Cy Henry Coisury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. —Exeter and Crediton—North Wales—Dublin and Belfast— 
i ’ Dundalk and Enniskillen—Manchester, Buxton, Matlock and 
ii — Midlends Junetien Go Bupeet—Caties, Worcester and Wol- 
. Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, presage elit tgg pines 
:AZINE ECRET HISTORY OF MENTAL ER Byte et amar eae 
* « for 1847-48—Biggs’s 5 ing Orders. 
THE S b OFFICIAL PAPERS.—Norfolk, Directors’ Report and State: t 
Century. By * - 4 py Unies, snenegee Heport—Ambergate, 
U Nottingham an oston and Eastern Junction, Engineer's Re- 
V »ort—Maryport and Carlisle, Directors’ and Engineer's Ki 
on Ower true THE CO RT AND GO ERNMENT OF ae Statement of Accounts Northern "Counties ‘Union, "Bu: 
ne 6 + Bi ‘ Pe 
viet RUS S IA, pit South Wales, ditt. olver' pton and Stour Valley, 
a ® UNDER THE EMPERORS ALEXANDER AND NICHOLAS jen for Loans~-Contracts ~ Dividends Calls ‘Transfer Books 
- 7 = closed — Correspondents— Traffic Table— Share Lists—Forei 
By J. H. SCHNITZLER. Site—Meney Market—Paris Letter—Iron Trade—Gossip of the 
. eK. 
I & Co. Lon. Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender. 
—— (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.; pene 
RNAL for —— 1 AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
4 NEW WORK BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
Britain—Te Pichi tae oil ce os LONDON to BRIGHTON, me 
e Inquest at ust ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. containing 83 Engravings, i , pri . 
ies ee vonpo t Wouine ea coruavony, 
the Bristo . A containing 52 ustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d, 
ab MARK’S REEF; OR, THE CRATER. ToNDON to RICHMOND, 
» of Artificial . ia containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d, 
ee A TALE OF THE PACIFIC. . sini eS BON, to, WOLVERTON, 
“square ; . = containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
. Dublin, By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
lettered, Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘The Pathfinder,’ ‘ Ravensnest,’ &c. containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
r ° LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
Journal, RicHarp BentLey, New Burlington-street. containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 1s, 
LONDON to GOSPORT, 
SADERS, ms Just ready, in 8vo. with Illustrations, containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
a a ‘ Ma ONDON to OXFORD, 
i containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
sim 1 RAMBLES IN SWEDEN AND GOTTLAND, eee ae 
4 ah VE —| ‘ 
si be WITH ETCHINGS BY THE WAY-SIDE. Ee ae 
7 GC, By SYLVANUS LONDON to DOVER. | LONDON to BIRMINGHAM. 
lustrated, Author of ‘ Pedestrian Reminiscences at Home and Abroad, with Sketches of Country Life.” Published at the Rartway Curonicce Orrice, by J. Francis; 
aplete form) ‘ may be had of all Booksellers. 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. ~"Po ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) HE GARDENERS’ CHRO NICL E 
2 
y of the Just published, feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
: (The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
* 6 64 ANNESLEY, AND OTHE vince naire A 
. 8s. 6d S R POEMS aturday, August 28, contains Articles on 
se i Lincolnshire Agricultural So- 
, with 50 ” , — Gardener ciet 
‘a ~ T ei . , y 2 
“ By ANNA HARRIET DRURY. Analysis of Flax plant Mos olia, large, at Bredwardine 
ees, etherizing MAUIK, curdling 0! 
“The principal poem is a ‘ Sketch of Private Life’ from five to six hundred lines in length, and remindin Blight Mulberry syru 
nntethihine 7?" “ 3 g us often of | 2 . ; ‘ 
TH. cur favourite Crabbe......We shall hope to hear more of this young and promising writer.” : ’ ae hootteniund New Zealand Horticultural 
“We at once and unhesitatingl : _, Examiner, 28th August, 1847. | Calves, health of . Parnassia palustris 
rOUNG: e and unhesitatingly couple her name with the famous names of Goldsmith and Crabbe. Carnation, culture of, in France | Pears, cause of cracking in 
Nu; o 3 Literary Gazette, 2ist August, 1847. —— Lawes’ observations on oe in cream — 
iD. With4 — execution is very good. The verse is flowing, sufficiently varied, forcible, and animated by a sustained poetical | ¢/t$™ ‘Dodder, by Mr. D. Pee, nae sfemncking = 
spirit.” Spectator, 28th August, 1847. canner tment of Plants, importance of ventila- 
rom the W.P " on we : Yoburgias, treatment o ion to ‘ 
. Pickering, 1 Piccadilly, London. Conifers, to raise from seed Plants, kinds rarely cultivated 
i sac. Riese Md sess, & Bietaees te Crops, report < : war Polmaise heating,” Mr. Meek’s 
: . . s, chemical principles of ro-| plan (wi engravings) 
Just published, feap. 8vo. price 3s. Gd. ‘tation of, by Oy Gardner Potato, introduction of 
4 THE D Crane, oy Lawes on influence of —, v. | ney oducti . 
id. S O climate on , Pol $s, large reproduction of, 
Crops on the Continent by Mr. F. Topping, Stok 
HADOW OF THE PYRAMID, ope om 5. Geage,! alt: Be, Hopping, Stoke: 


Culver Keys, by Mr. 








efully re- A SERIES OF SONNETS. Bury, &c. | Potato disease in India, by Mr. 
iia SEES. Dablias, to dwarf pss Hutton, Mussooree’ 
T r Jodder, Clover otato crops 
sooksellers, By ROBERT FERGUSON. F este corralen | Potatoes, report of 
° ° ‘ilbert, purple reserve, Mulbe 
W. Pickerine, 177, Piccadilly, London. Figs, cause of fruit dropping —_|_ Strawberry, Hautbois 
panies Seeial Se Flax, growth of | Sundews 
Flax, composition of | Thesium linophyllum 


WITH E Gardeners apprenticeships |Turnip and Potato, compara- 
RY WISH TO DO JUSTICE TO THE Gardener (Dr.) on the chemical! _ tive merits of 
principles of rotation of ons Ventilation of hothouses : 
Heating, Polmaize, Mr. Meek’s| Water, hard 
MAN IN THE MOON plan of ( with Engravings) Yorkshire Agricultural Society 
o) Ho thouses, to ventilate Flax 
N ‘ a Kimbolton agricultural school | Yuccas at Turnham. 
. (Edited by ALBERT SMITH and ANGUS B. REACH,) Lawes’ (Mr.) experiments { 
Ii : Th 7Ch eri ral 
= impossible to enumerate the contents of his Number for SEPTEMBER. Indeed, both Editors, Artists, and a ae uistoams ae C nro 
8 have been thrown into such convulsions at its jokes, that a sojourn at Clapham or Herne Bay can alone tone | yyark-jane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 





down their feelir i i 
: r Ieelings to resume their ordinary occupations. It is richer in Articles and Ilustrations than ever, and yet the | Hop, Hay and Seed Mark jew i 
Price 3 > 4 c s s p, Hay and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a cons 
) be had, Continues to be the imperceptible SIXPENCE, as before. Order at all the Libraries and Railways, , densed account of all the transactions of the week. iat 
Office. 17, Warwick-l: ORDER of any Newsvender.—OFPFPICE for Adver- 
ce, 17, Warwick-lane, tisements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, 
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NOUVELLES PUBLICATIONS EN 
ITALIEN. 


NOVELLIERI TALIANI Antichi e Moderni, scelti ¢ pub- 








blicati per cura di Giusep; i, con un Discorso iminare. 

shoreline Beall x peceh a Pal ni einoy de dAren, is 
no, i enti, ei, se elli, 

: . oF ae Nelli, de’ Mori, Alsmanel, ‘arabosco, 


|, Erizzo, Grazzini, Sozzini, Bar- 

agalotti, Cioni, C. Gozzi A, G. Gozzi, Vannetti, 
esari, Costa, Colombo, Balbo, ec. 1847, 2 tomes en 
1 gros vol. in-8 re 1200 pages, ak de 9 portraits graves sur acier, 
18 fr. 


POETI DELL’ ETA MEDIA, ossia scelta e saggi di poes' 
dai tempi del Boccaccio al cadere del seat decimottavo, or on = 
di Terenzio M 7, 1 gros 
vol. in-8 de 1200 pages & deux colonnes,. pte de 9 portraits gravés 
suracier. 18 fr. 

. Ce volume forme la suite et le complément des Quattro Poet | 
TALIANI, 

POETI ITALIANI CONTEMPORANEI MAGGIORI E 
MINORI, preceduti da un Discorso di Cesare Canti, e seguiti da | 
una Scelta di rime di Poetesse Italiane antiche e moderne, da A. | 
Ronna. Parigi, 1843, un gros vol. in-8 de 1100 pages a 2 colonnes, 
avec 9 portraits gravés sur acier. 15 

OPERE DI VITTORIO ALFIERL contenenti la Vita scritta | 
da esso, tutte le Tragedie colle Lettere di Calsabigi e di Cesarotti e 
le Rispote dell’ autore, le Satire, una Commedia, Sonetti vari, le | 
Odi sull’ America libera, il Principe e le Lettere, ed il b ey a 
Traiano. Pubblicate per cura di G. Zirardini. 1847, 1 gros vol. in-8 
portrait. 15 fr. 

OPERE COMPLETE DI A. MANZONI, che contengono: 
I Promessi Sposi, edizione fata ‘su quella riveduta dall’ autore ; 3 
i Colonna infame con le Osservazioni sulla Tortura di P. Verri ; 

Tragedie e le Poesie ; la Morale cattolica, con Aggiunte e Osser- 
venient critiche. Parigi, 1843, 1 beau vol. in-8, gros caractére, por- 
trait et vignettes, broche. 12 fr. 

Promessi Sposi, 2 vol. in-12, portrait. 5 fr. 
Jolonna infame, e le Osser- 














I Medesimi, colla storia della 
vazioni sulla Tortura, di Pietro Verri, 2 vol. in-12, avec portrait et 
vignettes. 

I QUATTRO POETI ITALIANI, Dante, Petrarca, Arios 
Tasso, da eae Parigi, 1445, 1 vol. petit in-8, 4 2 colonnes, 9 fr 
Le méme, avec es quatre portraits. 10 fr. 

STORIA D'ITALIA, princi dal Guicci 
sino al 1814, da Carlo Botta, 20 vol. in-8, avec les = de Guicciar- 
dini et de Botta. 94 fr. 

Pal 1490 sino al 1534, 6 vol. in-8, port. 24 fr. 
Continuazione, 1534 sinv al 1789. 10 vol. in-8, portrait. 

—— La medesima continuazione, 15 vol. in-1%. 12 fr. 

Borta. Dal 1789 sino al1si4, 4 vol. in-8. 20 fr. 

MEMORIE DEL GENERALE G. PEPE, intorno alla sus 
vita e ai recenti casi d'Italia, 1847, 2 vol. in-8, brochés, 10 

COLLETTA, Storia di Napoli, dal 1734 sino al 1825, 2 ao in-8. 

10 fr. 





GUICCIARDINI. 
Borta. 
50 fr. 


AMARI. La Guerra del Vespro we ovvero un periodo 

delle istorie siciliane. 1843, 2 vol. in-8, 10 

CASTI. Opere: gli Animali ee ly ‘e Novelle galanti, il 
Poema Tartaro, poesic liriche e drammatiche. Parigi, 1 vol. grand 
in-8, portrait, cart. 2 

ISABELLA ORSINT, duchessa di Bracciano, di Guerrazzi- 
1845, 1 vol. in-12. 3 fr, 5 

IL CONTE UC oatne della Gasrarieon, o i Ghibellini di 
Pisa, di Rosini. 1 gros. vol. in-12. 4 fr. 

NICOLO DE’ LAPT, ovvero I Pallesci e i Piagnoni di Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio. 2 vol. in-12. 7 fr. 50 ¢, 

MARGHERITA PUSTERLA, racconto di Canta. 
1840, 2 vol. in-12, br. 7 fr. 50 c. 

IL PRIMO VicEne DI NAPOLI, per Belmonte. Parigi, 
1 vol. in-12. 4 fr. 50¢. 

IL CASTEL ie DI TREZZO, di Bazzoni. 
broché. 3 fr. 50 

IL DUCA DATENE. Narrazione di N. Tommaseo. 1 vol. 
in-12, broché. 3 fi 

MARCO VISCONTI. Storia del trecento di Tommaso Grossi. 
1840, 2 vol. in-12. 6 fr, 

NOTA (Alberto). Commedie complete, con S$: 
Balfi. 5 vol. in-12. 2 2 fr. . sittin 

—— Commedie Seclte, lvol. in-12, 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

UGO FOSCOLO. Opere scelte, cioe : Lettere di Jacopo Ortis ; 
Orazione a Bonaparte; dell’ Origine della letteratura ; Prose 
— dei Sepoleri, Riceiarda, e le Poesie scelte, 1 vol. in- 8, portr. 


Parigi, 


Parigi, 1 vol. in-12, 


PELLICO. Le mie Prigioni, con le addiz. di Maroncelli, dei 
Doveri degli Ls Nove’ file i in versi, Cantiche ed altre poesie, 1 


vol. in-8, portr. 
——— Poesie inedite. 1837, 2 parties en 1 vol. in-& 5 fr. 
fr. 50 ¢, 


Le mie Prigioni, 1 vol. gros caractére. 1 
—— Addizioni i Piero Maroncelli, 1 vol. in-18. 1 tr. Be. 
es Prisons, en italien et en frangais, 1836, 2 vol. in-8, 
portrait. 3 fr. 50 ©. 
Me memes en ation, et en angele. 3 fr. 50 c, 
———. Mes Prisons, en trois langues, italien, francais i 

1 gros vol. in-8, portrait. 5 fr. 4 ° ome, 

BIBLIOTECA PGETICA SEALIAR A. Gorin, e pubblicata da 
A. Buttura. 30 vol. in-32, imprimés chez J. Didot et Crapelet, 
papier vélin, orné de 10 portraits ; au lieu de 72 fr, 45 fr. 








I QUATTRO POETI ITALIANI, Dante, elt, 
‘asso, colla Giunta delle loro eg ‘liriche ‘Scelte 
tazioui tolte dai a ri A. Barotti, rghi Foscolo, 
>, G. Leopardi, ed altri ; na Scelta delle Rime py “di Ciulle 
d’Alcamo, Pier delle Vigne, nGuittone d’Arezzo, Guido a 
Cino da Pistola, e con Cenni istorici, per opera di Giusep 
dini. 1 gros vol. in-8 de 1200 pages, & deux colonnes, orné Tae je quatre 
Portraits, gravés sur acier par Hopwood. 

TEATRO ITALIANO Antico e Moderno, con cenni storici e 
note da A. Ronna.—Lorenzo de’ Medici, Poliziano, Trissino, Bib- 
biena, Rucellai, Macchiavelli, Ariosto, Bentivoglio, Aretino 
Gelli, Firenzuola, Grazzini, Cecchi, Bruno, Salviati, V Varehi, ¢ 
Tasso, Guarini, Tansillo, Bonarelli, Andreini, Zeno, M 
Goldoni, Casti, Alfieri, Albe ati, Pindemonte, Fosco! — 
Sograti, Monti, Giraud, Niccolini, Manzoni, della Valle, Nota, 
a 


Ariosto, 
oe Anno- 
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MONS. LE PAGE 


HAS LATELY PUBLISHED NEW AND IMPROVED 
EDITIONS OF HIS 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
FRENCH, 


Designed to obviate the necessity of going to France to acquire 
the Parisian accent. 





THE FRENCH SCHOOL.—Parr I. 
L’ECHO DE PARIS; 


Being a SELECTION of PHRASES a Person would hear daily 
if livingin France. With a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. 
Twelfth Edition. Price 4s. neatly bound. 
By M. Le Page, 
Professor of French in London. 


Mons. Le Page's method of teaching the French Language is in 
accordance with nature. A child acquires its native language 


| intuitively, and is not at first perplexed with the niceties of Gram- 


mar; so in following the system of M. Le Page it gradually be- 
comes uainted with the usual mode of expression in ordinary 
conversation, and then, when the idiom is virtually mastered, comes 
| last of all the Grammar. 


Part II. 


GIFT OF FLUENCY IN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION: 


A SET of EXERCISES for the LEARNER of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, calculated to enable him, by means of practice, to 
express himself fluently on the ordinary topics of life. 

Fifth Edition, with Notes, price reduced to 3s, neatly bound. 


A KEY TO THE GIFT OF 
FRENCH CONVERSATION: 


Which is intended to assist those Ladies and Gentlemen who a 
desirous of being able to converse in French: and to the Peters 
and Governesses who wish to teach, ic will be found very desirable ; 
as, while the original work supplies them with a large stock of 
English words and phrases of daily use in familiar conversation, 
the key to it gives them the correct translation of the same into 
French, thereby showing them which is the — expression for 
every topic of life. Price Zighteenpence sewe 


Part III. 


THE LAST STEP TO 
FRENCH; 


Or, the PRINCIPLES of FRENCH GR SOM AR DISPLAYED 
in a SERIES of SHORT LESSONS, each of which is followed 
by Questions as Exercises, with the Versification. 
Fifth Edition. Price reduced to 3s. neatly bound, 
“In‘*The Last Step to French’ we have a Grammar superior, in 
our opinion. to any that has preceded it; whilst the three works of 
Page furnish a complete library for the student in French, 
and at the same time a manual of conversation, enabling him at 
once to learn and to speak the language.”— Parthenon, 


FRENCH SCHOOL, 
COMPLETE. 


The Three Parts bound in One Volume, price reduced to 9s. 


THE FRENCH MASTER FOR 
THE NURSERY; 


Or, FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH, for the use of Junior Pupils. 
By M. Le Pace. 
38. 6d. neatly bound. 

“M. Le Page is the best idiomatic instructor we know of. ie 
— nek the sound of French letters, and the parts of speec 
rst- Court 
. Le Page's tabulation of the verbs is as complete as it is 
fn his Syntax is lucid and scholar-like, and his Exercises are 
well graduated, and likely to cxereine the student’s mind with his 
memory. ”"—Gentleman’s Magazi 


“To schools .and private teachers these volumes must be inva- 
luable.”— Monthly Review, 





PETIT MUSEE DE LITTERA- 
TURE FRANCAISE. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS from the most EMINENT WRITERS 
of FRANCE in PROSE and VERSE; with Chronological and 
Critical Notices of French Literature, from the Fourteenth to the 
Nineteenth } Contaries. 

1 vol. 12mo, handsomely bound, price 5a. 6d. 


“The have been made, and show at once the 
style and the power of the writer. We strongly recommend the 
etit Musée’ to all those a of ming acquainted with 
the literature of | A '—Argus. 


lecti fol) 





NEW HAND-BOOK OF FRENCH CONVERSATION, 
For the Use of Families at Home and Travellers Abroad. 


THE FRENCH PROMPTER: 


A COMPLETE HAND-BOOK of CONVERSATION, Alphabe- 
tically arranged, so as to obviate all difficulty of reference ; form- 
ing at once a perfect English and French Dictionary, and a com- 
plete Conversations Lexicon, as it gives ateach word tail th the phrases 
relating to it which are heard daily in polite families. 
By Mons, Le Page. 
In 8 neat pocket vol. price 5s. bound. 

“ This is far gupester to the ordinary books of the sort; by look- 
ing at the English word or phrase = 3 are e immediately i je boa 
of the equivalent French word or phrase. 


EFFINGHAM Witson, Royal Exchange ; and 
Messrs, Lonamans. 
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t Co: vast rogress of Political Economy in 
mee "la he ae Century. A “Sie 
3 SERMONS ¢ Lectures delivered before the University 
ON, Seema i Oford by Travers Twiss, D.C.L. Long- 
: Co. 
a = Economy and the Philosophy of Govern- 
athor, ment. Translated from the French of M. de 
Fit Stig sismondi. Chapman. = 
Tiree Lectures on the Principles of Economy 
elected fron ied to the Present Crisis in Ireland. By 
‘berforee, Dp MW. Neilson Hancock, L.L.B.—The Tenant 
—— Right of Ulster considered Economically. By 
til agen the same. Dublin, Hodges. 
| punicat Economy is an inappropriate and 
+p ln Vene snfortunate name for Economic Science. It 
Pans iys led a large portion of the world, including 
Resins nany economists themselves, to look upon the 
= of St, Pag, subject a8 a collection of artificial and arbitrary 
looplace; “I ules devised for the management of States ; 
ndustry ani Mf not a collection of the laws b which the well- 
after Hoar) I hing of society is determined—derived by in- 
————__ @ ition from the facts of experience and history, 
Sand, rice, ad consequently as independent of the human 
IGHLAND & yi] as those by which the movements of the 
miverse are regulated. Professors Twiss and 
scenes at Hom MM Hancock have been careful to show that 
a. Political Economy is purely a science, and in no 
loth, t an art—that it opens a wide field for 
CTICE of discovery, but none for invention—that it creates 
Iso, Tables Mf nothing, but elucidates what has been already 
for tenet There arises, therefore, a strong pre- 
aud mil MJ sumption against Sismondi’s views, when we 
ablic Worksin {MI find him professing to set forth “new principles 
rks, Dublin of Political Economy.” A principle of science 
Mndcnatt ff may be newly discovered ;—but it must have 
~— existed, whether known or not, as long as the 
informatin facts from which it is inferred. The same 
i, CE writer is not less in error when he dates the 
Y, CE commencement of Political Economy from the 
NS, CE middle of the last century. It began when 
'RICK,CE ## Cain exchanged a basket of fruit for a sheep- 
ondou: Wa. @ skin with his brother Abel ;—and has been acted 
eet whenever men obtained by barter that 
™® Bf vhich they did not themselves produce. 
BIBLE, The error of Sismondi was so prevalent at 
. the commencement of the present century, and 
has been revived so strenuously during the dis- 
ary of every MH cussions occasioned by the recent famine in 
» the Critin: ty Ueland, that we must devote a few words to its 
‘ore or ln “posure. Political Economy is “the science 
na mame fm (that is, knowledge) of the laws which regulate 
i the production, distribution, and consumption of 
those articles or products which have an exchange- 
Bai ible value,—and are either necessary, useful, 
> LANE @ “agreeable to man.” But Political Economy 
NDIX,aoi fH does not enact those laws ;—as Astronomy 
Ss lgislates not for the Planets and Geology 
_ ff mains not the structure of the Earth. Eco- 
scovery, nomic laws are predestined and predetermined 
own motto by the facts of social existence ;—which are 
ee selves inevitable results of the nature and 
to the He stitution of man. The economist causes 
f their: J lotmen to produce, distribute and consume ; 
pas yet MH MeN are so constituted that they must go 
J. ; through these operations in every conceivable 
that coil HH form of society. As he does not create the 
fuets, so neither does the economist control 
the laws by which those facts mutually influence 
RO PO & sch other and separately or conjointly affect the 
ts'iorike fg (dition of society. Consumption of food, for 
iinitty (y USance, proceeding in a more rapid ratio than 
aa production (importation being in itself a form 
of odnction) must obviously produce scarcity 
and famine by an obvious result of the nature 
cing the of things, not by the behest of the political 
‘ciation “MOMIst, Tt is, however, very probable that 
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the balance by economizing consumption, he 
would be accused of an attempt to starve the 
people ;—or if he advised increased exertion in 
production, he would be said to rival the harsh- 
ness of an Egyptian task-master. 

All Nature’s laws, whether in the physical, the 
social, or the moral world, impose difficulties on 
men which under special circumstances amount 
to evils: and in most cases the remedies by which 
these evils are to be removed or alleviated are 
in themselves evils—whose application under 
other circumstances ought to be deprecated. 
We should not be far wrong were we to describe 
all remedies as lesser evils employed to remove 
or prevent greater. Hence, it is always easy to 
raise a clamour against a remedy. The captain 
of a ship with a limited stock of provisions, un- 
expectedly detained on his voyage, encounters 
the peril of mutiny when he puts the crew on 
short allowance. He then becomes “a cold- 
blooded political economist,”—and encounters 
the hostility of philanthropists educated in the 
school of that French princess who, when loaves 
were scarce, proposed that the poor should be 
fed on plum-cakes. This school in our own day 
has produced a class of public instructors to teach 
us that peasants ought to have higher wages and 
cheaper food in a season of distress and scarcity 
than in periods of prosperity and abundance.— 
Economists demonstrated that by the immutable 
laws of Nature it is impossible for a government 
or any other human authority to fix the rate of 
wages or the price of food—and that any attempt 
to do so would only produce confusion and ag- 
gravation of evils: and because they gave irre- 
sistible proof of this truth there were men who 
declared that it was by the wish, design, and act 
of the economists that labourers are ill-paid and 
under-fed. To complete this absurdity, it was 
only necessary to have’ denounced Professors 
Lindley and Playfair as the causes and authors 
of the potato blight. 

As no error is more dangerous than a half- 
truth, so in all inductive sciences there is an ob- 
vious peril of a too hasty generalization being 
adopted as an absolute law. Indeed, the history 
of every science founded on observation is a re- 
cord of imperfect generalizations enlarged and 
corrected by inductions from more copious sup- 
plies of newly-observed facts. Professor Twiss’s 
admirable work isan instructive account of erro- 
neous inductions corrected by larger experience: 
—and asa mere history of science it is one of the 
most perfect with which we are acquainted. It 
is not contended that economists have discovered 
all the laws which determine the well-being of 
society,—because no inductive science can be 
absolutely perfect. Adams and Leverrier have 
shown us that there is something still to be 
learnt even in Astronomy. It is contended that 
economic questions should be urged by the laws 
of Economic Science, just as questions of pla- 
netary position are decided by the science of 
Astronomy. 

The translator of Sismondi dissents from this 
conclusion; and assigns the following reason : 
—‘ In the clearances in Scotland and the evic- 
tions in Ireland the principles of political eco- 
nomy were professedly acted upon.” It would 
not be easy to find instances in which the prin- 
ciples of that science were more flagrantly vio- 
lated. A system of land-tenure which not only 
discourages but prevents the investment of y 
tal in land by the cultivators is contrary to the 
first principles of economic law; and it is only 
under such a system that these evictions and 
clearances would be possible,—as has been ably 
shown by Professor Hancock in his Essay on 
‘Tenant Right in Ulster.’ 

Furthermore, Political Economy denounces all 


latter recommend the restoration of | interference with the buyer and seller in open 








market: but in Ireland the seller of land has 
been invested by law with very disproportionate 
ee we tag even than those possessed by 
andlords in England,—while the whole course 
of Irish legislation has been nicely contrived to 
deprive the tenant of all corresponding security. 
It is rather too bad that sciolists should set to 
the account of Political Economy what that 
science condemns, and then charge on the 
science the results of their own blundering. 
‘* All legislative interference,” says this writer, 
“with the modes of letting and tenures of land 
is contrary to the maxim Jaisser faire et laisser 
passer, and an infraction on the rights of pro- 
en gl We add that it is because there has 
een too much of interference, and because that 
interference has been all on one side, that the 
relations between land and its cultivators in 
Ireland are in their present deplorable condition. 


Turn we to another assertion :—‘ Unlimited 
speculation if it be not the direct result, is cer- 
tainly a vice fostered by the maxims, of Poli- 
tical Economy—and one in which they will not 
admit of legislative interference.” We should 
be glad to know what is the economic law 
which sanctions or encourages “unlimited” 
speculation. In every treatise on the science 
with which we are acquainted it is constantly 
inculcated that means should be proportioned 
to ends. Economists, indeed, deprecate inter- 
ference—because they know not an authority 
competent to decide whether any speculation be 
limited or unlimited. They remember that 
railways were resisted as ‘‘unlimited”’ specula- 
tions,—that when it was proposed to carry a road 
over Chat-mossit was oneniy asked ‘“ what it 
would cost to pave it with diamonds”—and that 
Parliament was supplicated to interfere and pre-‘ 
vent the speculators from ruining themselves. 
For our own part, we can hardly conceive a 
speculation so limited as not to go beyond the 
comprehending power of the translator of Sis- 
mondi. 

Let us go a little further.—The translator 
says ‘“‘in a great, perhaps the greatest, pro- 
portion of speculations no real wealth is created : 
—what is gained by one is simply taken 
from others.” An assertion more unsound 
or more perilous to the peace of society has 
rarely been penned. It amounts to this—that 
no man becomes rich but by making others 

oorer; since every form of enterprise, every 
improvement in the means of production, every 
new application of science to manufactures is 
virtually a speculation. We deny that the 
merchants of London, the cotton-spinners of 
Lancashire, and the corn-dealers of Liverpool 
are rich at the expense of others. Take the 
case of the corn-dealers; because, as Professor 
Hancock informs us, these gentlemen are held 
up to public reprobation in Ireland by certain 
ignorant and mistaken writers. They specu- 
lated in corn—they collected it from every 
quarter of the globe—heaped it in their stores— 
and sold it at a profit. We care not how large 
that profit may be:—we are content to take it 
at the highest rate set down in the most exagge- 
rated estimate. We come at once to the ques- 
tion—“ Whom did they injure and whom did 
they impoverish?’'—Certainly not the purchasers 
of their corn; for whatever price these paid 
must have been less than they would have had 
to pay had no corn been imported. The pur- 
chasers, instead of being injured, were benefited 
by all the amount of the difference.—Certainly 
they did not injure those from whom they bought 
the corn; for they paid the price at which the 
holders were ready to sell it to somebody else. 
Nay, had the speculators stayed away there would 
have been less demand in the market—and the 
holders would consequently have lowered their 
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prices :—so that with this increase of price, and 
rofit, to the producers the 
have also to be credited. 
There remains, then, only a third class—those 
who might have bought the corn from the 
holders at a less price had there been a law 
against the exportation of corn to keep the 
It is with this 
roposal 
favour 
with many persons of influence and station in 


consequently of 
calumniated specu’ 


speculators out of the market. 
case that Prof. Hancock deals :—the 
to prohibit exportation having foun 


Treland. 


The prohibition of exportation in the time of 

TSreauat it will lower 
prices—and thus enable the native population 
But the lower- 
ing of prices obviously acts as a discouragement 
to importation—and thus prevents the arrival of 
corn from abroad. The nation that adoptssuch 
a course at once confines itself to its own limited 
resources and abandons all, or nearly all, the 
supplies which are to be had from the world’s 
But the prices thus artificially 
As 
stocks diminish, they must rise in an accelerated 
ratio; and during the timethat would be required 
to bring back that import trade which the pro- 
hibition of exportation had turned away, the 
sufferings of the people would be incalculably 
beyond the slight amount of relief which they 
had derived from the previous prohibition of 


searcity is recommende 


of Ireland to be fed at less cost. 


markets. 
lowered cannot be kept at a fixed point. 


exportation. 


It is unnecessary to enter further into this 
To discuss in the present day the 
exploded fallacies of Sismondi,—mixed as they 
are with much that is useful and valuable— 
would be a waste of labour; for the chaff is out 
of all proportion to the wheat. The specimens 
which we have given of the crotchets of his 
translator will, we are assured, satisfy all reason- 
Professor Twiss’s work must hold 
an honoured place in every economic library :— 
and Prof. Hancock’s pamphlets contain infor- 
mation absolutely indispensable to all who 
desire to become acquainted with the social con- 


subject. 


able persons. 


dition of Ireland. 





A Summer in the Wilderness; embracing a 
Canoe Voyage up the Mississippi and around 


Lake Superior. By C. Lanman.- New York, 

Appleton & Co. 

American books of travel have their peculiar 
characteristics. More frequently written for 
display than for information, they present rather 
the author’s individuality than the specialities 
of the scene. The writer before us has acquired 
a style of poetic description and cultivated a 
taste for the arts. Asa critic in the latter, he 
speaks in high praise of Mr. Charles Dease—a 
young man who, about eight years ago, left New 
York for the purpose of studying in the wilds 
west of the Mississippi, among the Indian tribes 
—thus identifying himself with their history 
and the scenery amid which it was enacted. 
His paintings have, accordingly, a national 
interest: and the subjects of some of them are 
stated by Mr. Lanman. They are sufficiently 
romantic; and afford opportunity for expression 
which we hope may not have betrayed the young 
artist into extravagance. Is it in emulation of 
these that Mr. Lanman paints pictures of his 
own ?— 

“T had been taking a lonely walk along the banks 
of the Mississippi, and, in fancy, revelling amid the 
charms of this great western world, as it existed 
centuries ago. My mind was in a dreamy mood, 
and as I re-entered the city the hum of business fell 
like discord on my ear. It was the hour of twilight 
and the last day of the week, and the citizens whom 
I saw seemed anxious to bring their labours to a 
close that they might be ready for the Sabbath. 
While sauntering leisurely through a retired street, 


that I stood before the Catholic cathedral. 


hour, and entered the church, 


spectator of a most impressive scene. 
hanging before the altar, threw out a feeble light, 
and so feeble was it, that a solemn gloom brooded 
throughout the temple. 
the aisles and remote corners, the capitals of the 
massive pillars on either side were lost in a still 
deeper shade. From the ceiling hung many a 
gorgeous chandelier, which were now content to be 
eclipsed by the humble solitary lamp. Scriptural 
paintings and pieces of statuary were on every side, 


attraction in all. Over, and around the altar too, 
were many works of art, together with a multitudi- 
nous array of sacred symbols, Just in front of these, 
and in the centre of the mystic throne, hung the 
lonely lamp, which seemed to be endowed with a 
thinking principle, as its feeble rays shot out into the 
surrounding darkness. That part of the cathedral 
where towered the stupendous organ, was in deep 
shadow, but I knew it to be there by the faint glisten- 
ing of its golden pipes: as to the silence of the place, 
it was perfectly death-like and holy. I chanced to 
heave a sigh, and that very sigh was not without an 
echo. The distant hum of life alone convinced me 
that I was in a living world. But softly! A footstep 
now breaks upon the silence! A priest in a ghost- 
like robe, is passing from one chancel door to another. 
Another footstep! and lo! awoman, clothed in black, 
with her face completely hidden in a veil, passes up 
an aisle and falls upon her knees in prayer. She 
has come here to find consolation in her widowhood. 
And now, slowly tottering along, comes a white-haired 
man, and he, too, falls in the attitude of prayer. 
With the pleasures of this world he is fully satistied, 
and his thoughts are now taken up with that strange 
pilgrimage, whence travellers never return, and upon 
which he feels he must soon enter. Other life-sick 
mortals have also entered the sanctuary, offered up 
their evening prayer, and mingled with the tide of 
life once more. But again the front door slowly 
opens, and a little negro boy, some seven years of 
age, is standing by my side. What business has he 
here,—for surely this offspring of a slave, and a 
slave himself, cannot be a religious devotee? I take 
back that thought. I have wronged the child. The 
Spirit of God must tabernacle in his heart, else he 
would not approach the altar with such deep reve- 
rence. Behold him, like little Samuel of old, calling 
upon the Invisible in prayer! What a picture! 
Twilight in a superb cathedral, and the only wor- 
shipper a child and a slave!” 

This passage will enable the reader to judge 
of the writer's quality—and prepare him for 
further specimens of fine writing. Two legends 
—of the ill-fated Illinois Indians on the 
“Starved Rock,” and of Winona, the heroine 
of Lake Pepin,—are related in the same ambi- 
tious manner; as is also a description of the 
present desolated state of the Mormon city. A 
visit to the lodge of Winneshic, head chief of 
the Winnebagoes, is more simply described ; 
though it does not escape the finishing touch of 
the painter.— 

“ The business which had brought the old man to 
the Prairie, was, to exchange the skin of a recently 
captured bear for a small bag of flour and some am- 
munition. I had made him a present of tobacco, 
(which is about the only currency that a traveller 
can make use of in the wilderness,) and when it was 
intimated to him that I should be pleased to visit his 
lodge, he immediately pressed me to become his 
guest, which invitation was duly accepted. He had 

come to the Prairie alone, in a small wooden canoe, 

in which, at the appointed hour, I seated myself and 

away we started up the Mississippi. With the lan- 

guage of my old friend I was partially acquainted, 

and this, with my knowledge of the Indian character, 

enabled me to carry on a respectable conversation. 

The old man told me that I must keep very quiet in 

my seat, as he thought me a novice in canoe navi- 

gation; whereupon I seized a paddle and feathered 





I was startled from a waking dream, by the sound 


of a deep-toned bell, and, on lifting my eyes, I found 
I noticed 
a dim light through one of the windows, and as the 
gates were open, I remembered that it was the vesper 
The inner door 
noiselessly swung to, and I found myself alone, the 
A single lamp, 


While a dark shadow filled 


but I could discern that Christ was the centre of 


himself, which not only surprised 

lighted him. After a Tiel eal Prd. 
during which time I enjoyed some of P be, 
scenery in the world, and one of the hahadest a 
I ever beheld, the canoe suddenly turned into 
mouth of a little creek, and I was landed the 
threshold of my companion’s lodge. It was Be the 
buffalo skins, and shaped like a sugar loaf, It q 
upon a plot of level ground, in the centre of ben 
therhood of elms, and at the foot of an abrupt hill, 
It was so far elevated as to command a content : 
of the Mississippi, extending at least a dozen - 
—the river meanwhile making two or three = 
cent sweeps as if in honour of the beautiful island, 
which rested like jewels on its peaceful bosom. 
extent of Winneshic’s family I was unable to 

but the only individuals whom I saw at his | 
were his wife, a couple of fine looking boys and 
little girl. They were all glad to see me, and treated 
me with marked politeness. I was invited to a seat 
upon the handsomest mat in the lodge; and while the 
chief sat by my side smoking his pipe and entertain. 
ing me with the strange wild stories of his life, the 
wife busied herself in finishing a pair of moceasons, 
while the children were cooking a wilderness supper, 
That supper consisted of boiled fish, a roasted duck, 
and a piece of dough about half baked, all of which 
we ate with our fingers, and without a particle of 
salt. After the repast was ended, I thought it ny 
turn to entertain my friends, and for this purpose had 
brought my portfolio of sketches, which were care. 
fully examined by the light of a blazing fire. Some 
of the scenes I had sketched were recognized by the 
whole family, and caused them to look with perfect 
wonder upon my supposed talent and upon the lead 
pencil which I also exhibited to them. Their asto- 
nishment amused me exceedingly, and I greatly in- 
creased it by sketching a profile of the chief and his 
better-half. It so happened that I was successful in 
my attempt, and when I presented the sketches to 
the individuals represented, they ransacked every 
nook and corner of their lodge for something to give 
me in return. The chief handed me a beautiful pipe 
from the red stone quarry, while the wife presented 
me with the most fantastic pair of moccasons in her 
possession; the little girl gave me a cake of maple 
sugar, and one of the boys presented me with an 
eagle’s plume, and the other with a bow and arrows, 
It was near midnight before I was suffered to lie 
down to rest, but before taking this step I emerged 
from the wigwam for the purpose of looking upon 
the Mississippi at that hour. And a lovely sight 
indeed was it my privilege to behold. The moon 
was sweeping across her cloudless field of blue, a 
beautiful but impatient queen, while an occasional 
star gazed upward from its watchtower, as if in ad- 
miration of the heaven-born spectacle. All the bills 
and islands were in deep shadow, and before me, far 
as the eye could reach, lay exposed the windings of 
the stream, which was brighter than a shield of bur 
nished steel. So very still was the air around, that 
you might now hear the shrill note of some frightened 
deer far away upon the hillside, and now the scream 
of a lonely loon, the splashing of a leaping fish, and 
the rippling of the rivulet at my feet, which glided 
into the bosom of its parent stream through a cluster 
of tall reeds. With this picture and its manifold 
associations deeply fixed in my mind, I re-entered 
the lodge, threw myself upon a mat in the midst of 
my Indian friends, and was soon in a deep sleep. I 
arose on the following morning at an early hour, and 
after partaking of a breakfast of boiled fish, I entered 
with the chief, ifto his canoe, and in forty minutes 
was at my quarters in Prairie Du Chien.” 

An incident at a village called the Red 
Wing was of a less pleasing character :—and 
still less pleasing is the description of an 
Indian dog-feast. The notion underlying this 
rite is, that by the eating of a dog’s liver the heart 
of the eater is made strong. An account of the 
well-known Indian Ball-game is in better taste. 
— The Indians have likewise a “Begging 
Dance,” which is amusing ; but its title suffi 
ciently explains its character. We select from 
the numerous legends which this volume narrates 
those regarding “Spirit Lake ;”—which 


remind the reader of the beautiful story of 





it a few moments in a style worthy of the chief 


‘ Kilmenie,’ by the Ettrick Shepherd.— 
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«This lake, which the French have named Mil 















































Out an na ignorant Yankees Rum Lake, was 
of the fines ba ald by the Chippeways Minsisagaigo- 
miest sungey, fl My which signifies the dwelling-place of the Mys- 
ned into the mm Spirit. In form it is almost round, and 
landed at the out twent) miles across in the widest part. The 
Was made of shores are rather low, but covered with a luxuriant 
af, Tt stoog orth of oak, hard maple, and tamarack. It is 
tre of a bro. dullow, but clear and cold; has a sandy bottom, 
1 abrupt bill, HF apd vields a variety of fish ; and contains only three 
Outhern yiey MH sienjs which are small and rocky. The Myste- 
dozen rious Spirit alluded to above has acquired a great 
rep iety on account of his frequently taking away 
tiful islands {M jnio the spirit land certain people whom he loved. 
The ‘mes he would take them for a few days, and 
ble to leam, ‘og he would not return with them at all. 
ut his lodge ff The following stories were given to me as facts, and 
boys ands Mf know were actually believed, An Indian, with his 
and treated funily, had encamped upon the lake for one night, 
fed to a seat and just as he was about to depart on the following 
nd while the [Homing he could not find his only child, a little 
d entertain. Hg, At one moraent she was seen picking up some 
his life, the Jes near her father’s canoe, and the very next 
m yasgone. For six days did they seek the child, but 
NSS supper, Hj; vain, On the seventh dav, however, as they were 
asted duck, fH shout to depart once more (having given up all hope 
all of which MH of recovering the lost one), they looked, and be- 
Particle of J hold! she was again picking up pebbles beside the 
ught it my MF canoe as unconcerned as if nothing had happened. 
urpose had fH When questioned, she answered that she had only 
Were care. MJ jeen taken away by a beautiful lady to a beautiful 
ire. Some land, where she had been happy in seeing many 
ized by the [ jeautiful things. Once when there was a party of 
rth Indians encamped here, a favourite young girl was 
on the lead ff dicovered to be missing, and her friends, supposing 
heir = that she had been drowned, were mourning bitterly 
Sreatly in- Mather departure ; one day she made her appearance 
lef and his jn her father’s lodge, ae if nothing had happened, 
ccessful in and was accompanied by two dogs. Her story was, 
etches to Mf that an old woman had taken her to an island, pre- 
ked every Mf sented her with the animals, and bade her prepare 
ng to give @ foralong journey. She was absent for three weeks, 
utiful pipe ff hut on the day of her return was numbered with the 
Presented # dead, A little boy was also once lost on the margin 
ons inher # of thislake, The only trace of him that ever could 
of maple ff be discovered, was one of his arrows found lodged in 
> with an @ atree, And the Indians believe too that the aged 
nd arrows, Hf mother of Hole-in-the-day (the great chief) was also 
ed to lie Mf caried away by this Mysterious Spirit. One thing 
emerged ff iscertain, say they, she disappeared in the twinkling 
Ing upon of an eye from the party with whom she was tra- 
ely sight ff yelling many years ago. These are indeed idle 
he moon legends, but give us an insight into the Indian 
f blue, a mind.” 
roe Other of the Chippeway traditions are here 





related—most of them, however, being mytholo- 
gical, Some account of the Medicine Society is 


























em , 
“ing a asogiven ; by whichit appears that the institution 
lof bur fm 8areligious one—a kind of freemasonry. The 
ind, that icine men, it seems, support each other to 
ightened § the utmost, and keep sacred the secret of their 
e scream @ order. Missionaries suspect that the institution 
fish, and J is the grand obstacle to the promulgation of 
h glided J] Christianity among the Indians. The following 
acluster Hi description of lodgings near the St. Louis river 
pour ved vill justify citation. — 
midst of “After wandering about the woods until my feet 
ep. I vere blistered, I concluded to pitch my tent for the 
oe night, although the only things I had with me to 
entered fq “ake me comfortable in my solitude, were an un- 
aie loaded gun, a horn half full of powder, and my shot- 
bag, empty of shot and balls. I happened to be in a 
e Red deep valley, which was entirely covered with pine 
en trees. One of them had two large branches that 
F shot out together about a dozen feet from the ground, 
of an and as I had no sure way of keeping off an enemy, 
ag this I managed to climb up to them, and there spent the 
2 heart night, without once budging from my interesting roost. 
of the Was not visited by any goblins on that memorable 
‘taste. night, but the actual miseries which ministered to me 
gging during the dark hours were quite numerous. In the 
sufli- fist place, I had to watch the deepening shadows of 
from the evening tormented by hunger and thirst. Instead 
nite : having an opportunity to satisfy my own appetite, 
wa seemed as if all the musquetos of the wilderness 
of assembled together for the purpose of having 
<j 4 feast on my own flesh and blood. But nature 






a 


—— 


causing a heavy shower to fall, which had a tendency 
to cool my feverish lips and brow, and, allowed 
me a lucid interval of sleep. But this blessedness 
was soon ended, for in a fit of the night-mare I 
had a very narrow escape from falling to the 
ground. After I had fairly recovered myself, and 
again drank in the horrors of a musqueto dirge, I 
almost made up my mind to drop at any rate, and 
thereby end my life and the enjoyment of my in- 
fernal enemies. But there was soon another change 
in the character of my miseries. An immense owl 
had the impudence to perch himself on a limb above 
my head, whence he poured forth a flood of the most 
horrible screaming that mortal ever heard. Soon as 
the echoes thus awakened had melted into silence, a 
crackling sound fell upon my ear, and I beheld an 
old bear, straggling along, as if he was sure of enjoying 
a feast of fresh meat. He halted and snuffed around 
the base of a tree, which stood only a few yards 
distant from the one I occupied, and then continued 
on his way. He seemed to know that human feet 
had lately trodden the valley, but rationally con- 
cluding that no sensible man would remain in that 
particular regionanylonger than he could possibly help 
it, he did not trouble himself about the scent he had 
discovered. I felt grateful towards the old savage for 
his unintentional politeness, but if my gun had been 
loaded with only one ball, I should have favoured 
him with an unexpected salute. The hours which 
followed this event, and preceded the dawn were the 
longest that Ieverexperienced. My wretchedness was 
indescribable; I was cold and hungry, and in a per- 
fect fever, from want of sleep, and the insect poison 
infused into my whole body; but morning came 
at last, and with it the warm bright sunshine and the 
silence of the Sabbath; only a loud clear chorus of 
sweetest melody echoed through the pine forest 
valley from the throats of a thousand feathered min- 
strels. On descending from my elevated position, I 
ascended a high hill, from whose summit I could look 
down upon a beautiful lake, where I saw my fellow 
travellers all quietly afloat in their canoes. I loaded 
my gun with powder and fired a signal, which was 
answered by a deafening shout, that was far sweeter 
to my ears at that particular moment than even the 
song of birds. When the Indians who had been 
hunting after me had returned, and when I resumed 
my seat in the canoe, and had a slice of cold pork 
between my fingers, I was perfectly happy, in spite 
of the many jokes cracked at my expense.” 

Much minute information and picturesque 
description may be found in this ‘ Book of the 
Wilderness’—as the author calls it: and it may 
be commended to the reader as a carefully 
written work, indebted to original observation 
for its matter, but modified and coloured by 
much fancy and feeling on the part of the 
author. 





Treland’s Welcome to the Stranger ; or, Excur- 
sions through Ireland in 1844 and 1845, for 
the purpose of personally investigating the 
Condition of the Poor, By A. Nicholson, of 
New York. Gilpin. 

SappER pages than these we have not often 

turned over :—the sadness not lying merely in 

the fact of their subject being the land of misgo- 
vernment and misery which is, in every sense of 
the word, so close to us, but largely in the mood 
of the traveller. The hook-swingers of India, 
the Shakers of America, and the more civilized 
embracers of those monastic rules which con- 
ceived maceration and ges of habit ne- 
eessary to the soul’s health, offer hardly a more 
melancholy spectacle than this “ Stranger in 

Ireland,” —to judge her by her own confessions. 

An enthusiastic desire to ascertain the real 

state of the poor is the alleged motive of her 

pilgrimage from America; and she conceived 
the original plan of travelling in formd pauperis, 

—sharing the food, and sometimes the hospi- 

tality, of the miserable creatures, to whom she 

read aloud—sang hymns—gave spiritual counsel 
and tracts. Strong in her own singularity and 





fanted me a brief respite from this torment, by 








sarcasm and judicial bitterness (thinly veiled 
by fluent phrases) with regard to those of the 
better class who gave a cold and measured 
reception to a guest so extraordinary; and to 
whom she presented herself oftentimes with 
insufficient credentials—occasionally with none 
at all. Belonging to a class of religionists who 
limit their diet to vegetable food (though how 
could the Stranger who, on principle, rejected 
Trappist butter at Mount Melleray partake of 
Temperance cream when Father Mathew’s 
guest?), she accuses one Protestant lady of 
being tipsy, because the latter was amused 
rather than edified by her code of observances, 
She “‘shows up” another as having unblushingly 
defended a lie,—Boswellizing a dialogue, which, 
we will venture to assert, is as far from the 
literal truth as was Amelia Opie’s ‘ Tale of 
Potted Sprats’ directed against the wickedness 
of falsehoods acted or spoken. Though feelin 
it a woman’s duty to walk softly ‘on political 
pavements,” she owns to have accepted the 
Repeal button as a Shibboleth which justified 
her in opening an acquaintance with any pea- 
sant wearing the same. The rumour of her 
eccentric wanderings having reached Mr. Nan- 
gle of Achill, it followed—owing, in part, to the 
miserable state of Irish party-feeling, in part to 
our own Stranger’s own strangeness—that, on 
going to him with her string of questions, as 
usual, she was suspiciously and coldly received. 
In requital, she publishes his wife as having 
the “ silent, fixed stare” and appearance of an 
upper servant—his daughters as low and vulgar 
—his domestics as “being stinted” and “ mi- 
serably paid.” Once more, while with a martyr 
spirit she cleaves to pea-soup and abjures coffee, 
she defends the mundane comforts of a becoming 
apparel as a means of winning the confidence 
of the poor by impressing them with her re- 
spectability :—and, in place of the sackcloth and 
ashes which she ought in consistency to have 
worn, admits the existence of “a polka coat” and 
bonnet of the newest fashion, a muff of American 
bear’s-skin, and such superfluous garnitures as 
“ collars, cuffs,” &c. &c, Finally, though again 
and again she entreats us to consider her as 
modest, self-sacrificing, and of unmixed purity 
in her motives, she prints compliments paid to 
herself as being more remarkable “ than martyrs 
and apostles,”—appropriates the language of 
the Divine Personage (!) in substantiation of her 
own infallibility,—and placards those who have 
displeased her: all out of love and charity to 
Treland—her book being a contribution to the 
Famine Fund! 

Nevertheless, humour, feeling, and enthu- 
siasm will be found in her pages. Why, then, 
it may be asked, thus nd» all their defects 
so as to place them in the foreground? Be- 
cause of the writer’s extravagant professions ; 
and because we honestly credit her with a large 
amount of self-delusion—not with that rancorous 
double-mindedness which must have been the 
alternative, to judge from the narrative before 
us. It is our persuasion of the existence of the 
former which makes us sad — sad while severe 
—in pointing out this journal as a revelation of 
weakness, asceticism, vindictive haste, and want 
of charity. Should our censures meet Mrs. 
Nicholson’s eye, it is probable that she will 
count them as so many thorns in her crown of 
glory. But this matters little in comparison with 
the importance of separating Truth from Delu- 
sion — and thus doing our part towards in- 
creasing the good wine ing between the 
rich oa the poor of suffering Ireland. They are 
more likely to be mutually repelled than recon- 
ciled by the excursions of one so ill-advised and 
so inconsistent as this Stranger from America. 








self-conceit, she expresses herself with covert 
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Select Works of Saint Theresa of Jesus, pre- 
ceded by her Life—[ Obras escogidas de Santa 
Teresa, §c.| By Fray Diego de Yepes. 


Edited by Don Eugenio de Ochoa, &c. 

Paris, Baudry. 

Tuts bulky volume, the editor informs us, is 
the first of three which, under the title of ‘ The 
Treasury of the Spanish Mystic Writers,’ are 
intended to close, with specimens of the best 
works in this considerable department of Cas- 
tilian literature, the long series of M. Baudry’s 
meritorious and ample collection. The forty- 
eight volumes of which it will thus consist em- 
brace amore complete body of Spanish authors 
than has yet appeared in any other uniform 
publication. a of those already thus made 
accessible toall European readers are not readily 
to be met with elsewhere,—or at moderate 
prices at all: and in noticing the close of an 
undertaking that has now been many years 
in progress, it may be becoming in those who 
take an interest in the literature of Spain to 
bear witness to the judgment generally displayed 
in the selection, and the correctness in pre- 
serving the text of the authors reprinted—and 
to return the acknowledgments due for the 
convenience of obtaining, at no extreme cost 
and in a commodious form, a collection of the 
most notable productions of a country which 
has _ herself been lamentably incurious of the 
relics of her best writers. ‘To some of these, of 
a more secular character, which have recently 
appeared in the Parisian series, we shall pro- 
bably return hereafter : on the present occasion, 
a few words must be said of this modern appa- 
rition of the mystical Saint of Avila ;—which, 
at first sight, may somewhat startle the com- 
posure of our critical and incredulous nineteenth 
century. 

To those who may ask what inducement there 
can be in any part of Europe, and in Paris of all 
places in Europe, to restore to the light of day 
the faded oratory of this voluminous virgin re- 
cluse of Spain’s most Catholic times, it may be 
answered, that no compendium of the literature 
of that nation could be complete without some 
specimens of a class so eminent and character- 
istic as its theosophic writers—that the works 
of Santa Teresa are entitled to a place in it, 
as well on account of the universal reputation 
which they formerly enjoyed (not in Spain 
only) as because they are still regarded, by 
judges, as compositions in which the Castilian 
in its highest purity is allied with eloquence of 
no common order, and with a certain graceful 
unaffected unction that some critics have pro- 
nounced to be unrivalled. That, in short, in a 
country where the Church engrossed to its own 
service a disproportionate share of the enthu- 
siasm and fancy which in other nations was 
almost wholly bestowed on secular themes, the 
literary, as well as the moral, significance of its 
cloistered authors is more considerable than 
elsewhere; and cannot be overlooked without 
the risk of entirely ignoring some of the most 
essential features of the time and place that 
gave them birth. 


In spite of these considerations, we fear that 
small will be the number of readers on whom 
they will so far prevail as to carry them through 
the fair saint’s Camino de Perfeccion, or, ‘ Way 
of Perfection’; or entice them to dwell long 
in the Castillo Interior, or ‘Spiritual Castle,’ 
intended for the sojourn of the barefooted Car- 
melite nuns, whom she lovingly takes through 
seven long moradas, or residences, in this sacred 
abode. Still fewer, we think, will have the 
courage to read the diffuse life of the canonized 
authoress, which that zealous friar Diego de 
Yepes took the pains of composing soon after 
her death ; and which, indeed, we think, might 





well have been left out in the present edition. 
A brief judicious account of the facts of her 
amiable and self-denying life—a just and genial 
view of the chief features of her humble, pure, 
and affectionate spirit—and, if needful, a rea- 
sonably liberal account of the conditions under 
which Catholic mysticism, from the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth century, manifested itself, not 
n Spain only, but throughout Europe,—from 
Tauler in Germany down to Fenelon in France 
—these would have made a far fitter preface to a 
modern edition of the Spanish Virgin’s writings 
than the heavy credulous lucubrations of the 
worthy friar: of whose text—which we allow 
to be in the choicest Castilian—a single spe- 
cimen may suffice. He is describing the high 
pitch of ascetic virtue attained, through the 
efficiency of St. Theresa’s instructions, / the 
nuns in her convent of San Juan d’Avila.— 

They practised many abstinences and added 
several other severities to those which were enjoined 
by their rule and constitutions—a very certain sign 
of the Divine Spirit, that lived within them; that 
never loses sight of the duties of prayer, mortification, 
and penitence, and also never either deems them 
sufficient, nor can be filled or satisfied with deploring 
of sins, chastening of the flesh, and imploring mercy 
of God. In this way they kept the flesh in constant 
subjection to the spirit, and the spirit to God :—and 
therigour of their devotion was such, that the prudence 
and direction of the Saint were highly requisite to 
moderate their eagerness of spirit and their desires of 
penance; as will be collected from what I shall now 
relate. It appeared to them an undue luxury that 
the inner garment which they wore next to their skins 
should be of woollen cloth or serge; and they all, 
therefore, with great earnestness entreated the holy 
mother Theresa that they might wear one of the 
coarsest frieze, which in its harshness and effect on 
the body is nothing less than a cilice (hair-cloth). 
The Saint granted their petition, and, herself setting 
the example, they all clothed themselves in this 
harsh and severe garment. Immediately thereupon 
they began to suffer from a certain uncleanliness of 
little vermin of the sort which are commonly called 
piojos (pediculi ; we need not translate) the which, from 
the convenience offered by the new clothing, grew 
upon them in abundance, and disturbed them during 
prayers in the choir, and throughout all the rest of 
the day time. The holy mother besought the Lord 
that he would rid them of these importunate insects; 
and her prayer was heard: for at once, in a miraculous 
manner, they found themselves, one and all, free from 
them, not a single one of the vermin being to be 
found in the whole convent; as we shall more largely 
declare in the fourth book. 

What has been already quoted will probably 
be thought quite “large” enough. The passage 
may give rise to some reflections on the strange 
alliance which is always found to exist between 
asceticism and nastiness:—as well as on the 
peculiarly Spanish character of the plague that 
fell upon the pious virgins. It is also no bad 
specimen of monastic illustration. The instances 
proves, not that Santa Teresa moderated their 
zeal, as the good Friar had just said,—but that, 
having led them in its extremity, she used her 
miraculous gift of prayer to remove the con- 
sequences of the excess. 

To enter into the characteristics of the mys- 
tical theology—which, in the Romish church, 
has at all times had its class of votaries and 
professors, and amongst Protestants is con- 
tinually rising at intervals to the surface of the 
religious body, with more or less of zeal or 
peculiarity according to the temper of the times 
—might lead us beyond our especial province. 
It must suffice to remark that there seems to 
be a perpetual tendency to embrace it in natures 
of a certain description; which, but for some 
few elements of a feebler kind that mingle with 
their nobler characteristics, might be counted 
amongst the highest and most excellent of our 
species. Of such natures was the pious, gentle, 





and gifted creature whose works are now before 


us; and on whom it would be EP Tay 
lay the burden of our im atience with 
blind and wordy biographer. wi 
we think, to read what she has written without 
being fully impressed with the entire sin - 
of heart in which her devout effusions par 
vent exhortations are poured forth. There 
no sensible trace of pretension, or of a longi 2 
for command or display: the warmth of 
loving nature, with the purity of the reel : 
and the patient charity of long eelf-contet 
may be felt through her earnest outpouringr 
Nor are they wanting in a certain vena 

acefulness which seems to lie on her writin 

ike the bloom on the grape :—and her style 

simple, liquid, and free from any kind of affec. 
tation to a degree usual in the Spanish religious 
writers of the seventeenth century, may be 
truly admired as a treasure of pure Castilian 
Her letters, of which many are printed in the 
edition now before us, are still c arming from 
their early naiveté : although, their conventual 
subjects being now obsolete, they will hardl 
attract modern readers. Itis pleasing to observe 
the impression which they made on alively, and 
anything but devout, Frenchwoman, who visited 
France towards the end of the seventeenth 
ee and whose own letters—by the bye— 
published in a little volume, (now become 
rather scarce) with the title ‘Voyage d’ Espagne; 
give the best account extant of Spain of 
that period. Writing in 1679, she says :— 
“TI have seen some of the works of St, 
Theresa, written with her own hand; her MS, 
is legible, large, and rather fine than otherwise, 
Dofia Beatrix Carillo, who is her grand-niece, 
keeps them as precious relics. They are letters, 
of which a collection has been made”"—(pro- 
bably those which were afterwards edited by 
the Bishop of Osma). ‘I do not think they 
have yet been printed anywhere. They are 
thoroughly beautiful; and you find in them all 
a certain air of cheerfulness and sweetness, 
which is very characteristic of this eminent 
saint.” Nor will this impression, impai 
though it now must be by the rust of time, and 
the extinction of all life in the greater part of 
their subjects, be unfelt by any one who will 
now take the pains to acquaint himself with 
them. 

That Saint Theresa was no mere visionary, any 
of her writings will declare. In the Avisas para 
sus Monjas, the clear practical wisdom of her 
instructions shows that the glow of devo- 
tional rapture had in nowise impaired the 
clearness of an excellent understanding. Many 
of them are full of sententious meaning. A few 
specimens will show their character and merit. 

he last which we quote betrays a keen insight 
into human nature.— 

Never insist too much, especially in things of 
trifling value. 

Never hear or speak evil of any one but of thy- 
self: and when that is become pleasing to thee, its 
a sign that thou art progressing (in humility). 

Think not of others’ faults ; but of their virtues 
and of thine own defects. 

Do nothing thou couldst not do in the presence of 
every one. ‘ 

Never, being in authority, reprove any one ® 
anger, but only when it is over; and so the reproof 
will profit. 

Consider well how quickly persons change, and 
how little they may be trusted ; and therefore cling 
closely to Him who changes not. : 

Thy temptations and imperfections do not impart 
to the less advanced in the house, whereby thou wilt 
only harm thyself and others:—but to the more 
perfect amongst them. 

In the world to which the glory of Avila be 
longed, she was certainly a figure of no cour 
mon beauty : and even in this da y—when Car- 
melitas descalzas have lost their prestige aud 
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= d men must study to believe in 

cal miracles (as do some zealous stu- 
ae in our day,) instead of spontaneously 
~ their hearts and souls to them as to 

- truths—even now, her appearance 
ye leon h the mist of time with a pale 
yr loveliness, like that of a saintly figure 
py one of the older Italian painters. There will 
bos whom this can still attract:—and they at 
a will rejoice in the circumstances that have 
igttoduced such a book to the strange eyes of 


modern Europe. 
: or, Chronicles of the Foundling 


including Memoirs of Captain 
By John Brownlow. Low. 





Me 
Hospital, 
Coram, §'c. 


Taz volume before us is offered “ with a view 
lecting together the scattered materials 


! oe 
wi hitherto published” relating to an institu- 


tion which for many years after’ its foundation 

gxcited much attention and much controversy. 

Into the controversy we need not enter. We 
dull merely place before our readers a few par- 
jiculars relative to a charity which, although 
holding so prominent a station among our me- 
tropolitan institutions, is perhaps, as to its inter- 
wl arrangements, less known than any other. 

The Foundling Hospital owes its establish- 
ment to the benevolent exertions of Captain 
Thomas Coram,—a native of Lyme Regis, where 
he was born in 1668. His father was captain 
ofa vessel: and, as at this period Lyme carried 
onarather extensive commerce with Newfound- 
ld, young Coram probably commenced his 
vafaring career in that trade. There are, how- 
ever, no notices of him until his twenty-sixth 
year; when we find him at Taunton, in Mas- 
sachusetts, and described as a shipwright. 
Thence, he removed to Boston, and engaged 
in commerce. He became a shipmaster; and 
acquired some property,—with which he sub- 

uently returned to England. In 1704 he 
cibited his active and persevering — in 
“planning and procuring an Act of Parliament 
for encouraging the making of tar in the 
northern colonies of British America;” by 
vhich “above a million was saved to the na- 
tion” and a large sum was added to the colonial 
trade. A few years subsequently, we find him 
adealer in naval stores,—and supplying the 
royal dock-yards. 

Soon after, about 1722, “having accumu- 
lated as much wealth as suited his moderate 
views, he retired from the sea service, and 
devoted himself for the remainder of his life to 
projects for the public good.’’ Among these, 
the plan of an asylum for deserted infants 
seems to have earliest engaged his attention ; 
in consequence of his having, in his walks from 
his residence near Wapping into the City to his 
business, frequently seen ‘‘ young children ex- 
posed, sometimes alive, sometimes dead, some- 
times dying, which affected him extremely.” 
What a picture of the state of the outskirts 
of the metropolis, and of the defective system 
of police, scarcely more than a hundred years 
since, does this remark afford us! 

Coram’s benevolent design was soon formed : 
but, though he found many willing to co- 
operate with him, and from time to time re- 
ceived much encouragement, still seventeen 
years elapsed, and he had expended the greater 


part of his small fortune, ere he obtained “a 
charter for the incorporation of the Foundling 


Hospital.” It is curious to find this rough but 
warm-hearted sea-captain interesting nobles 
and artists and ‘ale in his design,—and 
laying painting and music, too, under contri- 
bution, _ Hogarth eagerly took up the plan. 
He designed the head-piece to the power of 
attorney authorizing the governors to solicit 


‘The March to Finchley,’ and his scriptural 
piece ‘Moses and Pharaoh’s Daughter’—and 
even took under his immediate superintendence 
some of the children who were put out to nurse 
at Chiswick: while Handel, on the occasion of 
the erection of the chapel, offered to conduct 
a performance of vocal and instrumental music, 
by which more than 500/. were obtained—and 
afterwards allowed the annual performance of 
his ‘ Messiah’ there, ‘which netted to the 
treasury of the charity no less a sum than 
7,000.” 

The present buildings were erected some 
years after the obtaining of the charter in 1739: 
but within two years the first admission of chil- 
dren took place, at the temporary asylum in 
Hatton Garden,—according to the following 
advertisement :— 

“To-morrow, at eight o’clock in the evening, this 
house will be opened for the reception of twenty 
children, under the following regulations :—‘ No child 
exceeding the age of two months will be taken in, 
nor such as have the evil, leprosy, or disease of the 
like nature, whereby the health of the other children 
may be endangered; for the discovery whereof, every 
child is to be inspected as soon as it is brought, and 
the person who brings it is to come in at the outward 
door and ring a bell at the inward door, and not to 
go away until the child is returned or notice given 
of its reception; but no questions whatever will be 
asked of any person who brings a child, nor shall 
any servant of the house presume to endeavour to 
discover who such person is, on pain of being 
discharged. All persons who bring children are | 
requested to affix on each child some particular | 
writing or other distinguishing mark or token, so 
that the children may be known hereafter if neces- 
sary.’” 

Hitherto the charity entirely depended on vo- 
luntary contributions, —the generally received 
notion that Captain Coram endowed it being 
untrue. The poor old man himself required 
aid :—which, to the credit of the public, was | 
willingly afforded him. As the Hospital be-| 
came more generally known, applications in- 
creased to such an extent that crowds of women | 
scrambling and fighting to get in were to be | 
seen on every admission night. To obviate 
these disgracefui scenes, the ballot was adopted ; 
“but a Satty so unguardedly dispensed as to 
the selection of its objects mean not but open a | 
door to fraud and abuse of the worst descrip- | 
tion.” The governors, however, were deter- | 
mined to open their door yet wider; and in | 
1756 they eventually succeeded in obtaining | 
aid from Parliament to enable them to receive | 
every applicant. A basket was, accordingly, | 
hung outside the Hospital gate; and on the | 
first day 117 children occupied it in succession. 
The serious evil of thus offering a premium for 
the abandonment of these poor little creatures 
does not seem to have entered the minds of the 
governors, until scenes like the following were 
forced on their notice.— 

“ Though the Governors of the charity, in antici- 
pation of parochial interference, had armed them- 
selves with the special power of the law for their pro- 
tection, yet they discovered that no authority, how- 
ever great, could prevent parish officers from empty- 
ing their workhouses of the infant poor, and trans- 
ferring them to this general sanctuary provided by 
government. Had they stopped here, the morality 
of their conduct would not, perhaps, have been 
questioned; but it was the frequent practice of these 
daring authorities, sometimes in conjunction with the 
brutal father, to rob the poor mother of her new- 
born infant, whilst she was in a state of helplessness 
from the effects of her recent confinement, and to 
convey it to the Hospital, that they might be rid of 
the burden of maintaining it. The scenes which 
daily occurred at the asylum from this circumstance, 
would have moved the stoutest heart. The managers 
did all they could to prevent this infamous practice, 
by prosecuting the delinquents, but the motive was 











subsctiptions—presented his admirable picture 


too strong to be put down; it continued in spite of 


their efforts, * * ‘There is set up in our Corpora- 
tion’ (writes a correspondent from a town three hun- 
dred miles distant, in one of the chronicles of the 
day), ‘a new and uncommon trade, namely, the con- 
veying children to the Foundling Hospital. The 
person employed in this trade is a woman of noto- 
riously bad character. She undertakes the carrying 
of these children at so much perhead. She has, I am 
told, made one trip already; and is now set out upon 
her journey with two of her daughters, each with a 
child on her back.’ The writer then very properly 
suggests, that it ought to be ascertained ‘ whether or 
not these poor infants do really arrive at their desti- 
nation, or what becomes of them.’ That such an 
inquiry was necessary there is no doubt ;—the sequel 
will prove it. At Monmouth, a person was tried for 
the murder of his child, which was found drowned 
with a stone about its neck! when the prisoner 
proved that he delivered it to a travelling tinker, 
who received a guinea from him to carry it to the 
Hospital. Nay, it was publicly asserted in the 
House of Commons, that one man who had the 
charge of five infants in baskets, happened in his 
journey to get intoxicated, and lay all night asleep on 
a common; and in the morning he found three of 
the five children he had in charge actually dead ! 
Also, that of eight infants brought out of the country 
at one time in a waggon, seven died before it reached 
London: the surviving child owing its life to the 
solicitude of its mother; who rather than commit it 
alone to the carrier, followed the waggon on foot, oc- 
casionally affording her infant the nourishment it 
required. It was further stated, that a man on horse- 
back, going to London with luggage in two panniers, 
was overtaken at Highgate, and being asked what he 
had in his panniers, answered, ‘I have two children 
in each: I brought them from Yorkshire for the 
Foundling Hospital, and used to have eight guineas 
a trip; but lately another man has set up against me, 
which has lowered my price.’” 

Even of those who survived to be placed in 
the Hospital, the mortality was appalling ; for, 
of 14,934 received during the not quite four 

ears of indiscriminate admission, only 4,400 
ived to be apprenticed. The parliamentary 
grant was, therefore, withdrawn,—and the Hos- 














[wy again left to its eleemosynary resources. 


or many years after this, admissions were 
allowed to be purchased,—100/. being the price, 
This, however, was found to open a door to 
great abuses; and the governors in 1801 abo- 
lished it completely. The children are now 
admitted by private application ;—and the age 
must not exceed twelve months. The present 
revenue of the Hospital ‘“ may be ascribed to 
the fortuitous policy of the early governors, 
and the provident care of their successors.”’— 

“ Thus the Governors in 1741, being in pursuit of 
a salubrjous site for erecting an Hospital, fixed upon 
certain fields in the neighbourhood of London, de- 
riving their name from ‘ Lamb’s Conduit,’ (in extent 
fifty-six acres) belonging to the Earl of Salisbury, 
who agreed to sell them to the charity for 5,5002. 
The whole tract of land was purchased out of casual 
benefactions and legacies, not because the charity 
required it for its then purposes, but because the Earl 
would not sell any fractional part of it. As London 
increased, it approached this property, and the 
Governors were induced fifty-five years after, to turn 
that to the pecuniary advantage of the charity, 
which its early managers had not the remotest idea 
would have ever become otherwise beneficial than as 
guaranteeing the healthy condition of the children. 
From this accidental circumstance, the Governors 
derive from ground rents alone, an annual income 
equal to the purchase-money! This income is se- 
cured by leases of ninety-nine years’ duration, of 
which there is an average unexpired term of forty- 
five years, so that until that period, the income from 
this source must remain the same.” 

There is, in addition, funded stock,—from 
whence the Hospital derives an annual income 
of 3,307/. Notices of the various literary men 
who took an active part in the foundation—of 
the many artists who contributed pictures, 
together with a full description of these—fill up 
the remaining part of this volume; which has 
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been compiled for the kind purpose of aiding 
the ‘“ Benevolent Fund,”—an excellent charity, 
intended to provide relief in extreme old age 
to those whose infancy was sustained by the 
Hospital. The notices of the painters— most 
of whom are now forgotten—are very amusing ; 
and to most readers will, we think, be new. 
The following little “ bit of romance”’ will pro- 
bably be also new to many of our readers. 

“The following anecdote of Sir Robert Strange’ 
(says Smith) ‘ was related to me by the late Richard 
Cooper, who instructed Queen Charlotte in drawing, 
and was for some time drawing master to Eton school. 
I shall endeavour to relate it as nearly as possible in 
his own words, “ Robert Strange,” said he, “ was a 
countryman of mine, a North Briton, who served his 
time to my father as an engraver, and was a soldier 
in the rebel army of 1745. It so happened, when 
Duke William put them to flight, that Strange, find- 
ing a door open, made his way into the house,— 
ascended to the first floor, and entered a room where 
a young lady was seated: she was at her needlework 
and singing. Young Strange implored her protection. 
The lady, without rising or being the least discon- 
certed, desired him to get under her hoop. He im- 
mediately stooped, and the amiable woman covered 
him up. Shortly after this the house was searched ; 
the lady continued at her work singing as before, and 
the soldiers, upon entering the room, considering 
Miss Lumsdale alone, respectfully retired. Robert, 
as soon as the search was over, being released from 
his covering, kissed the hand of his protectress, at 
which moment, for the first time, he found himself 
in love. He married the lady; and no persons, beset 
as they were with early difficulties, lived more hap- 
pily.” Strange afterwards became a loyal man, 
though for a length of time he sighed to be pardoned 
by his king; who, however, was graciously pleased 
to be reconciled to him and afterwards knighted 
him.’” 

With this we must conclude : —expressing, 
however, a wish that Mr. Brownlow had given 
us a little information as to the education and 
general arrangements with regard to the 
children. 





Maria Louisa of Orleans, Queen of Spain— 
[Histoire de Marie Louise, §c.] By Mdlle. 
Sophie Gay. Brussels, Malines; London, 
Jeffi 


Ss. 
Memoir of the Court of Spain—[ Mémoire, §c.] 
By Madame d’Aulnay. Paris, Lavergne; 
London, Dulau. 


Amona the many victims to the selfish policy of 
Louis XIV. there is none whose sufferings form 
a more sad episode in the history of Europe 
than Maria Louisa of Orleans, Queen of Spain. 
Recent events have directed attention to the 
earliest Spanish marriage contracted by the 
House of Orleans; and the life of Maria : fren 
has been written by historians who take the 


licence of romance and by romancers who pro- 
fess to observe the laws of history. Sophie Gay 
unites in her proper person some of the merits, 
but more of the defects, of both classes of 


writers. She is so careless as a historian that 
she confounds the Prince of Orange with the 
Elector of Hanover and the English Revolution 
with the Brunswick succession :—as a novelist, 
she invents only conversations, and in these 
does not always observe the rules of dramatic 
propriety. Instead, then, of taking her as an 
authority, we shall endeavour to lay before our 
readers a brief summary of one of the most 
interesting episodes in modern history — the 
unhappy life and premature death of Maria 
Louisa of Orleans, Queen to Charles II. of 
Spain. Our information is derived from the 
great collection of French memoirs—the letters 
of Madame de Sévigné and the Marchioness of 
Villars, whose husband was ambassador at 
Madrid—and from the great collection of diplo- 
matic documents now in the course of publica- 
tion at Paris. 








Philip of France, the founder of the present 
house of Orleans, was the second son of Louis 
XIII. and Anne of Austria. Every one has 
heard the romantic story that Louis XIII, after 
having been long separated from his queen by 
the arts of Cardinal Richelieu, was induced by 
the persuasions of a repentant mistress whom 
he visited in her convent to seek a reconcilia- 
tion with Anne of Austria. The fruits of 
their renewed intimacy were two princes: 
the elder of whom, under the title of Louis 
XIV., became the terror of Europe—while the 
younger, Philip, Duke of Orleans, deservedly 
earned its contempt. The infancy of the princes, 
who were early deprived of their father, was 
yg in the tumultuous and unmeaning wars of 
the Fronde; and as in those wars more use was 
made of libels and lampoons than of swords or 
muskets, it is not wonderful that the marked 
dissimilarity of the boys was made the theme of 
scandalous imputations against Anne of Austria. 
At a later period, when the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes sent some of the most 
able and energetic men of France into exile, 
these scandals were revived. Many a ballad 
published at Leyden or the Hague, then the 
chief manufactory of calumnies for Europe, 
proclaimed that Louis XIV. was the son of 
Cardinal Mazarin, and that the interesting 
scene with the converted mistress was a wily 
device of the crafty Italian to conceal the con- 
sequences of his own delinquency. Later 
writers have not scrupled to assert that on this 
suspicion was based the long, though concealed, 
jealousy which divided the branches of the 
House of Bourbon. There are even those who 
assert that it was a late triumph of the prin- 
ciple of legitimacy which placed Louis Philippe 
on the throne of Charles x. 

It was the deliberate policy of Mazarin and 
Anne of Austria to sacrifice the younger to the 
elder brother. ‘ What do you mean,” said the 
Cardinal to the preceptor of the princes,—“ what 
do you mean by endeavouring to make a clever 
man of the king’s brother? If he became wiser 
than the king, he would never yield him the 
obedience necessary to the tranquillity of the 
state.” The queen seconded this policy by 
deliberately educating Philip in effeminate 
habits. She used often to dress him as a girl, 
and present him in this costume to the ladies of 
her court; and she studiously discouraged his 
engaging in any of those manly exercises which 
tend equally to form strength of character and 
to develope physical constitution. Thus the 
misfortunes of Maria Louisa began before her 
birth, — they commenced with the infancy of 
her father. 

In 1661, Philip, who had barely attained his 
majority, married Henrietta of England, the 
daughter of Charles I., and maternally the 
grand-daughter of Henry IV. of France. Hen- 
rietta had spent her childhood and youth in 
exile. Her mother, the daughter of a king who 
had been assassinated and the widow of a king 
who had been executed, was often reduced to 
such pecuniary distress that the Princess was 
compelled to remain in bed during cold weather 
because means were wanting for the purchase 
of fire-wood. But in the midst of privations 
she grew up to be one of the most beautiful 
women of her age; and when she appeared at 
the English court after the restoration of her 
brother Charles II., she was universally recog- 
nized as the most fascinating in appearance and 
manners of all that galaxy which gathered 
round the restored sovereign. Louis XIV., who 
had treated her with great rudeness when a 
child, evinced a marked sensibility to her 
charms when she became his sister-in-law. The 
Queen of France (Maria Theresa of Spain) and 
the Duke of Orleans gave vent to their jealousy 








with more pene 4 than was 

was not without difficulty that Anne of 4 
ersuaded both that their suspic; “| 

founded. eepicions were il 

The marriage of Philip and Henri 
happy. Philip’s edncitidn, detignedly dove ~ 
led him to repose confidence in unworth 
ites. Henrietta, though virtuous, was ining 
to coquetry, and ambitious of displaying ew 
fluence in political life by guiding the council 
of the sovereign. She was the mother of tw. 
daughters. Maria Louisa, the elder, was ~ 
favourite,—and her infancy gave promise at 
charms likely to ripen into beauty equal to that 
of her mother. Henrietta was jealous of the Ch 
valier of Lorraine, one of the depraved faveinite 
of her husband, and procured from the Kine 
an order for his exile. Philip on receivine 
this intelligence displayed all the frenzy of a 
passionate lover who has lost his mistress 
Bursting into a passion of tears, he hastened 
to the King and besought him on his knees to 
recal his worthless companion. Enraged at a 
curt refusal, he retired to his country seat, But 
he had not sufficient strength of mind to endure 
solitude — a to court, and commenced 
a series of dark intrigues to procure the 
the Chevalier de Sivan, r — 

Henrietta, who had recently given birth toa 
second daughter, strenuously resisted her hus. 
band’s wishes; and the influence which she ac. 
quired over the King’s mind by rendering him 
an important service, drove the friends of the 
exiled favourite to despair. Louis XIV. was 
anxious to secure the alliance of England in the 
war which he was about to undertake against Hol- 
land; and the Duchess of Orleans consented to 
go to England and persuade her brother to join 
in these impolitic hostilities. She took with 
her, as chief political assistant, the beautiful 
Mademoiselle de Keroualle, whom Louis XIV, 
described as his “plenipotentiary seductress,” 
Charles II. yielded to the combined influence 
of his sister, a bribe from France, and a new 
mistress. Mademoiselle de Keroualle remained 
in England,—where she was created Duchess of 
Portsmouth; while Louis XIV. rewarded her 
success in inducing Charles II. to sacrifice to 
French ambition the interests of the country 
over which he reigned by a grant of the lands 
of D’Aubigny. 

During her sojourn in England, Henrietta was 
said to have shown rather too much favour tothe 
Duke of Buckingham; whose extravagant mani- 
festations of love and mortification at the time 
of her marriage had created no small scandal at 
the court of France, and had furnished mate- 
rials for lampoons and caricatures to the rather 
heavy wits who catered at Leyden for the 
amusement of Europe. It was also reported 
that she had shown undue tolerance to the gal- 
lantries of her nephew, the young Duke of 
Monmouth. But these scandals received little 
attention. There are abundant proofs of Hen- 
rietta’s levity and coquetry ; but there is every 
presumptive evidence of her freedom from 
deeper guilt.* . 

After her return from England, Henrietta 
chiefly resided at St. Cloud; where she beganto 
make her daughter Maria more of a companion 
than is usual in royal circles. The princess re 
paid her care with a love that almost amounted 
to idolatry. The mutual affection of the mother 
and daughter was almost the only virtuous 
attachment in the history of the court which 
could furnish a theme for poetic eulogy. On 
the 29th of June 1670, being Sunday, Hen- 
rietta, having heard mass, took her daughter to 
give a sitting to a portrait-painter. The day 


prudent; and it 























* Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, the second wife of the 
Duke of Orleans, has generously and satisfactorily vindi- 
cated Henrietta’s character. 
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ty andy eee, wl having laid herself down on the 
of Austria hions of a sofa, she fell asleep. She woke 
} Were jj]. Poesy and heated; a glass of chicory water 
yas brought her in a vessel reserved for her 
ta Was un- | she drank it with avidity,—but before she 
depraved fr nite finished it she screamed out that her 
hy favour. pear was on fire and that she had been 
8 inclined ‘zoned. Her tortures and convulsions became 
ng her in. ‘htful. Medical aid was summoned; and 
© councils JH various remedies were exhibited—in vain. It 
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eF of two was past eleven at night when the King arrived 
» Was her fom Versailles; and it was only then that the 
TOMise of hysicians ventured to declare that Henrietta’s 
1al to that vewes hopeless. Five hours before, the three 
f the Che. most eminent physicians of the court hadasserted 
favourites that the disease was nothing more than a violent 
the King attack of colic, and that there was no cause of 
receiving Jf jam; but to the King they acknowledged that 
nzy of a mortification had commenced and was making 
mistress, Hi pid progress. The English Ambassador ar- 
hastened MJ ved soon after; and to him Madame declared 
} Kneesto HH sat she had been poisoned,—enjoining him 
aged at a MH +5 communicate the fact to her brother when he 
eat. But J shouldconveyto him herlast farewell. Bossuet was 
to endure summoned to attend the Princess,—and also the 


mmenced 
le recal of 


Canon Feuillet, an ecclesiastic of great merit. 
Louis XIV. then approached the bed to bid 
his sister-in-law a last adieu: “Ah! Sire,” said 


birth to a the Princess, ‘‘ you are losing the most faithful 
her hus. grvant that you ever have had or ever will 
h she ac. have.” —“ Take courage,” answered the King, 
ering him “you are not in such great peril as you suppose; 
ds of the HH hut | am astonished at the courage with which 
XIV. was you endure pain.”—‘‘ Oh! Sire,” she replied, 
ind in the MH isi js because I do not fear death so much 
ainst Hol. as the loss of your good graces.” Feuillet 
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administered the rites of the church, while 
Bossuet addressed the Princess with that elo- 
quence and unction by which he was pre- 
eminently distinguished. While he_ spoke, 
Maria Louisa and her infant sister were brought 
to receive their mother’s blessing, and were 
then carried back to their beds. At half-past 
twoon the morning of the 30th, the beautiful 
Henrietta Maria had ceased to exist. 

It was universally believed that she had been 
poisoned. The Chevalier of Lorraine was said 
tohave sent a most active poison from Italy, 
which the Marquis d’Effiat rubbed into the 
inside of Madame’s favourite cup,—not without 
being discovered by one of the pages during 
the operation. The King suspected that Perron, 
the house-steward of the deceased, must have 
been in the secret. He caused him to be 
arrested and brought into his private cabinet. 
St. Simon, who says that he derived his infor- 
mation from Perron himself at second-hand, 
gives the following account of the interview.— 

The King, assuming a severe tone and stern coun- 
tenance, said, “My good friend, listen to me; if 
you confess everything and tell me the exact truth, 
Iwill pardon you, and the affair shall never be men- 
tioned. But if you attempt the slightest disguise or 
Prevarication, you are a dead man before you leave 
the room.—Now, answer me; has Madame been 
posoned 7" Yes, sire,” he replied. “By whom 
was she poisoned, and how was the deed ettected >” 
asked the King, He replied that the Chevalier de 


lorraine had sent the poison from Rome to the 
Count de Beuvron and the Marquis d’Effiat, and 
that the latter had administered it in the manner 


already described. Then the King, redoubling his 
assurances of pardon and menaces of death, asked, 
“Was my brother in the secret ?”—“ No, sire,” said 
Perron, “none of the three would have been foolish 
enough to trust him; he is unable to keep a secret; 
he would have destroyed us all.” The King uttered 
aloud “ Ha!” like the respiration of a person sud- 
denly relieved from some great oppression. “ This,” 
said he, “is all that I wish to know!” He then or- 
dered Perron to be conducted out of the palace and 
set at liberty. 

Madame Charlotte Elizabeth, the second wife 
of the Duke of Orleans, confirms the substance 





of this narrative. She says that she had the 
account from the page by whom the Marquis 
d’Effiat was discovered; who was afterwards in 
her service,—as were also Maurel and Perron, 
of whose complicity she declares herself perfectly 
convinced. When the Chevalier de Lorraine 
was subsequently permitted to return from exile, 
the English ambassador, Montague, wrote to 
Lord Arlington, protesting in the a terms 
against the insult offered to Charles II. by the 
restoration to favour of the poisoner of his sister. 

Maria Theresa, the injured Queen of Louis 
XIV., acted the part of a mother to the young 
Maria Louisa. It was soon whispered that she 
was likely to become the wife of the Dauphin; 
and that by this marriage the rich dotation of 
Mademoiselle, the last heiress of the preceding 
House of Orleans, would be re-united to the 
Crown. Ambition alone could have reconciled 
her to the proposed union. The first Dauphin 
was timid, morose, and indolent—educated in 
such fear of his father that he never dared to 
form an opinion or even a sentiment of his own. 
Passionless but spiteful, he spared no infliction of 

ain on those whom he appeared to love,—while 
* frequently manifested capricious favour to 
those whom he ceased to hate. It has pleased 
Sophie Gay and some authors to make hopeless 
efforts to raise him into a hero of sentimental 
romance: but all the histories of the time de- 
clare that he received the proposal of marriage 
with his beautiful cousin without any token of 
pleasure, and saw it broken off without any sign 
of regret. The cause of the change in the coun- 
cils of Louis is not completely known. After 
the peace of Nimeguen he was certainly anxious 
to draw closer the ancient ties of family alliance 
between France and Spain. His undying jea- 
lousy of his brother might have made him re- 
luctant to place a daughter of Orleans in close 
relation to the succession ; and it is probable 
that he dreaded the ascendancy which a princess 
of such high intellect as Maria Louisa would 
establish over the indolent mind of his son. But 
having once formed his resolution, nothing could 
turn Louis XIV. from the course on which he 
had resolved. The Duke of Orleans, aware of 
his brother’s obstinacy, yielded in a moment; 
the Duchess of Orleans only lamented that she 
was about to be separated from a step-daughter 
to whom she had become attached; the Dauphin 
showed as little interest in the proposed change 
of his bride as he would in the change of his 
coat:—and thus the passionate resistance of 
Maria Louisa was unsupported and feeble. It 
broke down altogether when Bossuet invoked 
her submission to the King in the name of her 
murdered mother. One sarcasm alone escaped 
her lips :—when Louis XIV., having described 
the grandeur of Spain and the wealth of its 
monarch her future husband, added ‘I could 
not have done better for my daughter,”—she 
replied, “Ah! sire, you could have done much 
better for your niece!” 

Madame de Sévigné informs us, that after 
the ceremony of marriage had been performed 
by proxy, Maria Louisa, so far from being 
anxious to appear as Queen of Spain, suppli- 
cated Louis Riv, and every one who had in- 
fluence with him, to delay her journey to her 
new kingdom, and expressed her fears of the 
effects that this reluctance might produce on 
the susceptible minds of the Spanish people. 
Borrowing the emphatic language of Scripture, 
her favourite confessor said, ‘‘ Her head has 
become water, and her eyes fountains of tears, 
that she might weep day and night.” The 
intelligence which she received from Spain was 
not likely to console her. Charles IT., while he 

rofessed the most extravagant love for his 
pride, declared that she should not be allowed 





to bring French attendants and servants into 
















































Spain. The conduct of her father added to her 
sufferings. He had chosen as his representative 
at Madrid the Marquis d’Effiat, the chief agent 
in the poisoning of Henrietta Maria; and thus 
the young queen had to receive the passionate 
effusions of her unknown husband from the 
hands of the murderer of her mother. Under 
such circumstances, she derived little consolation 
from the honours paid her during her journey 
to the frontier. She passed the Bidassoa ; and on 
reaching Vittoria learned that Charles II. was 
too impatient to wait for her arrival at Madrid,— 
and was on the road to meet her, accompanied 
by the Archbishop of Burgos, who was to renew 
the nuptial ceremony. The marriage was so- 
lemnized with great privacy :—which caused no 
little annoyance to the ceremonious Spaniards; 
and their vexation was increased when they saw 
that the King allowed her to make her public 
entry into Burgos riding on an English horse 
instead of a Spanish mule. Their prejudices 
were, however, conciliated by the dismissal of the 
French attendants. It was with difficulty that 
the Queen obtained permission to retain her 
nurse, two chambermaids, as many valets, and 
an equerry to take charge of her English 
horses. 

The Spaniards [says Madame 4d’Aulnay,] 
“thought that the Queen could not be too early 
initiated in the etiquette to which she was bound to 
submit for the rest of her life. They would not 
grant a relaxation on the slightest point, and from 
this time she was subjected to a real slavery, greatly 
aggravated by the stern temper of her Camerera 
Mayor (the Duchess of Terra Nova); but the 
natural mildness and good sense of the Queen made 
her receive with good grace much that was fatiguing 
and even repulsive....The Camerera Mayor had not 
failed to tell the King that. the Queen ought to live 
in the same retirement as the other ladies of Madrid; 
that she was young, lively, animated, and too much 
accustomed to the freedom of French manners; that 
what was innocent and tolerated in one country 
might be criminal and forbidden in another; but, at 
the same time, she promised to exert such vigilance 
as would prevent any unpleasant results. Charles 
praised the zeal of the Camerera Mayor, and pro- 
mised her his implicit confidence. 

A whimsical incident serves to illustrate the 
vexatious nature of Spanish etiquette. It was 
declared essential to the welfare of the kingdom 
that the Queen on the day of her public en- 
trance into Madrid should wear her hair flow- 
ing and uncurled. It was found at her toilette 
that some rebellious curls did not take their 
appointed station; upon which the Camerera 
Mayor, spitting into her hands, approached to 
lubricate them. Maria Louisa, in her haste to 
escape from this distressing and disgusting form 
ofhair-dressing, rs acandelabrum which 
broke a mirror. The Spanish ladies absolutel 
howled with horror: for in Spain, as in saves | 
the breaking of a ssditinalicie is regarded as 
a sure omen of early and sudden death.—On 
another occasion, the Queen was thrown from 
her horse, and would have been killed had not 
two cavaliers freed her foot from the stirrup. 
Great was her astonishment to learn that her 
deliverers had incurred the penalty of death; 
and that it was necessary for her to use all her 
influence to obtain their pardon. 

It was soon phe that the King had 
become gloomy and melancholy. Though more 
in love with the Queen than ever, he showed the 
most preposterous jealousy of everything that 
could remind her of France. He caused her lap- 
dog to be drowned; and he praised the Duchess 
of Terra Nova for having strangled two pet par- 
rots guilty of the crime of uttering a few words 
in French. Another of his caprices was to 
accustom her to the national brutalities of the 
Spaniards. In spite of her undisguised repug- 
nance, he compelled her to attend the bull 
fights, —which were never so numerous and san- 
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guinary at Madrid as they were during his 


reign. 

Tormented by his anxiety to have heirs, 
Charles II. consulted all the learned professions ; 
and after having pondered over their several 
counsels, adopted the advice of the clergy, 
which was that he should propitiate Heaven by 
burning a number of obstinate heretics at an 
Auto-da-fe. The 30th of June, 1680, was 
devoted to this impious butchery. From seven 
in the morning until the same hour in the even- 
ing, the King, the Queen, and the chief nobles 
of Spain sat fasting in a temporary amphitheatre, 
while more than one hundred and fifty wretches 
underwent a mockery of trial and were sen- 
tenced to various degrees of punishment. 
Twenty-two were condemned to be burned 
alive. Their piles were kindled amid shouts of 
applause, volleys of musketry, and flourishes of 
music, which drowned their screams:—and the 
royal party returned to the palace. 


It is needless to say that the inquisitorial 
prescription did not produce the desired effect. 
On the contrary, the King’s health became so 
bad that fears were entertained for his life; and 
the court of Vienna was alarmed by his declared 
intention to recognize his Queen as his suc- 
cessor. ‘This woul have opened the throne of 
Spain to the Bourbons, and excluded the House 
of Austria from all chance of inheriting the 
dominion of Charles V.,—a hope which they had 
not ceased to entertain ever since the death of 
that emperor. There were only two means of 
argon such a catastrophe,—the birth of an 

eir to Charles or the death of Maria Louisa. 
The Count de Mansfeldt was sent as ambassador 
from Vienna to Madrid, with directions to 
secure the one or the other; and he purchased the 
agency of the Countess of Soissons, who had 
been banished from France some time before 
for trafficking in philtres and poisons. On the 
9th of February, 1689, there was a solemn pro- 
cession to the church of Notre Dame d’Atocha 
in Madrid; and in the evening there was a ball 
at the palace. The Queen appeared in public 
for the last time,—and never did she look 
more lovely or in better health. Before the 
next morning dawned, it was known through 
Madrid that she lay in the apes of death. 
Inquiry proved that she had taken nothing but 
a cup of milk flavoured with honey, which had 
been prepared by one of her attendants: but 
beyond this nothing was revealed, — though 
much was suspected, if not known. Though 
Maria Louisa suffered such torture that her 
nails dropped from her fingers, she endured the 
agony with great fortitude; and declared that 
she desired death to terminate the misery which 
she had endured during a reign of nearly ten 
years. Amid the confusion, the Countess of 
Soissons made her escape; and as relays had 
been previously poles: 4 she was beyond dan- 
ger before the King had given orders for a pur- 
suit. Thus died Maria Louisa; like her mother, 
poisoned and unavenged :—leaving her name 
‘to point a moral and adorn a tale” when writers 
desire to show the misery of grandeur and the 
we thlessness of the favourite objects of ambi- 
tien. 





History of the British Zoophytes. By George 
Johnston, M.D. 2 vols. Van Vea. . 


Frew oc have contributed more largely to 
British Natural History than Dr. Johnston of 


Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
think that we go too far when we say that he 
stands in the same relation to the sea that 


The naturalist will not 


White does to the land. It is true that he has 
not published so complete a treatise on the 
higher as on the lower animals of the sea: but 
we have much still to expect from the stores of 


knowledge which his pure and enthusiastic love 
of nature has accumulated. 

In one point Johnston has the advantage 
over White. The latter had no wife to cheer 
him in his labours and sympathize with him in 
his love of natural objects; whilst the former 
has in such a companion also an able coadjutor 
and important assistant in all his investigations. 
The chief portion of the drawings and engra- 
vings which illustrate these beautiful volumes 
on British Zoophytes are executed by Mrs. 
Johnston. We mention this circumstance to 
encourage our fair friends in the pursuit of Na- 
tural History. Dr. Johnston himself says—‘ As 
I could not have undertaken this history without 
her assistance, I may crave from any one who 
shall find a merit in it the ascription of that 
merit to my colleague.” 

The subjects of this volume are an obscure 
group of the animal kingdom—lying, in fact, 
on the very verge where that kingdom is con- 
nected with the vegetable. The great majority 
of them were unknown to, or undescribed by, 
older writers on Natural History ;— and till 
within the last century their animal nature was 
scarcely suspected. Ray, Tournefort, and the 
older naturalists regarded them as plants or 
minerals; and when Peysonnel, a Frenchman, 
first announced his opinion of the animal nature 
of these productions it was met by general 
derision. It was left for a countryman of our 
own, John Ellis, to prosecute extensively an 
inquiry into this subject, and to obtain from men 
of science a general admission of the animal 
nature of the Zoophytes. The beings which 
are comprehended under this term at the pre- 
sent day are creatures inhabiting mostly the 
ocean—but some of them freshwater. They 
belong to the invertebrate division of animals 
—are soft and without joints of any kind. When 
touched they exhibit signs of irritability, and 
many parts of their bodies contract. They have 
no separate organs for circulation or respiration ; 
and as yet the microscopist has failed to detect in 
them a nervous system. Some of these animals 
are separate and perfect in themselves; but the 
majority are compound, or aggregated together 
on a common stalk or axis. These stalks or skele- 
tons, called Polypidoms, are of a horny, calca- 
reous, or membranous character; and assume 
the various forms which led the earlier naturalists 
to regard them as plants—and which at the pre- 
sent day cause them to be popularly ranked with 
sea-weeds. They differ, however, widely from 
these: as may be easily seen in fresh speci- 
mens under a miscroscope—when the inhabi- 
tant polyps protrude their numerous arm-like 
appendages for the purpose of procuring food. 
The branches of these polyps, too, at certain 
seasons of the year, present a number of little 
cup-like bodies containing the polyp eggs ; which 
on escaping have for some time a power of loco- 
motion denied to their parents. It is of these 
cups that the painter Hogarth—who had a poet’s 
eye for all the works of nature—speaks when, 
writing to Ellis, he says,—‘ As for your pretty 
little seed-cups or vases, they are a sweet con- 
firmation of the pleasure Nature seems to take 
in superadding an elegance of form to most of 
her works wherever you find them. How poor 
and bungling are all the imitations of Art! 
When I have the pleasure of seeing you next, 
we will sit down, nay kneel down if you will, and 
admire these things.”’ 

Unimportant as these creatures may be sup- 
posed to be by the unreflecting observer who 
sees them as they are occasionally cast on the 
shores of the British ocean after a storm, they 
comprehend an agency of the most important 
kind in nature. ‘To these zoophytes belong the 
corals that are every day giving a new character 





to the bed of the ocean, assisting in the up- 





. a 
heaval of islands, suspending the : 
continents, and entirely forméa aa Session of 
the strata of the earth. To ¢ masses of 
Meandrinas, the Madrepores, the Astreas which 
cover the depths of southern oceans with 
colours than those of the parterre, Heron 
are found the “sea anemones” and Na 
golds” of our own coast, which are accessibl, 
to every visitant at the sea-side in the shall . 
pools and upon the rocks left by the receding 
tide. To those who have sailed over a tro ied 
ocean its phosphorescence will have hen 
common sight. This appearance is not so me 
in our seas:—but at some seasons of the ear 
neg | any of these zoophytes can be irritated 
in the dark without emitting the most beautiful 
scintillations of light; and it is by myriads of 
such little sparks, emitted from these and other 
creatures, that the ocean is sometimes covered 
with a blaze of phosphorescent light. Thic 
phosphorescence appears to be produced bya 
secretion which the living hed is capable of 
throwing from its body. 

As an example of the interesting manner jy 
which Dr. Johnston treats his subject, we give 
the following account of the ‘‘ sea-anemones,"— 

“The Actinie adhere to rocks, shells, and other 
extraneous bodies by means of a glutinous secretion 
from their enlarged base; but they can leave theirhold 
and remove to another station whensoever it pleases 
them, either by gliding along with a slow and almost 
imperceptible movement, asis their usual method; or 
by reversing the body and using the tentacula for the 
purpose of feet, as Reaumur asserts, and as I have 
once witnessed ; or lastly, inflating the body with 
water to render it more buoyant, they detach them- 
selves and are driven to a distance by the random 
motion of the waves. They feed on shrimps, smal 
crabs, welks, and similar shelled mollusca, or, pro- 
bably with indifference, on whatever animals are 
brought within their reach, and whose strength or 
agility is insufficient to extricate them from the grasp 
of their numerous tentacula; for as these organs can 
be inflected in any direction and greatly lengthened, 
they are capable of being applied to every point, ani 
adhere by suction with considerable tenacity, The 
food is retained in the stomach for ten or twelve 
hours, when the undigested remains are regurgitated, 
enveloped in a glairy fluid, not unlike the white of 
an egg. The size of the prey is frequently in un- 
seemly disproportion to the preyer, being often equal 
in bulk to itself. I had once brought mea specimen 
of Act. crassicornis, that might have been originally 
two inches in diameter, and that had somehow con- 
trived to swallow a valve of Pecten maximus of the 
size of an ordinary saucer. The shell, fixed within 
the stomach, was so placed as to divide it completely 
into two halves, so that the body, stretched tensely 
over, had become thin and flattened like a pancake. 
All communication between the inferior portion of 
the stomach and the mouth was of course prevented, 
yet instead of emaciating and dying of an atrophy, 
the animal had availed itself of what undoubtedly 
had been a very untoward accident, to increase its 
enjoyments and its chances of double fare. A new 
mouth, furnished with two rows of numerous tenta- 
cula, was opened up on what had been the base, and 
led to the under stomach :—the individual had indeed 
become a sort of Siamese twin, but with greater inti- 
macy and extent in its unions! * * The Actinie ar 
very patient of injuries, and rival the Hydra in ther 
reproductive powers. They may be kept without 
food for upwards of a year; they may be immenel 
in water hot enough to blister their skin, or frozen in 
amass of ice and again thawed; and they may be 
placed within the exhausted receiver of the air-pump, 
without being deprived of life, or disabled from re- 
suming their usual functions when placed in a favowr- 
able situation. If the tentacula are clipped off they 
soon begin to bud anew, and if again cut away they 
grow again: so that ‘it seems these reproductions 
might extend as far, or be as often repeated, # 
patience or curiosity would admit.’ If cut trans 
versely through the middle, the lower portion of the 
body will after a time produce new tentacula ‘ pretty 
near as they were before the operation;’ while the 
upper portion swallows food as if nothing had hap 
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anner ip 
, We give 
mes,” — 


y that profession that we principally owe our 
inowledge of the sciences comprising this study. 
We recollect, however, that such pursuits are 
fowned upon by the public,—that medical men 


Miss Drury, without being an imitator in the 
bad sense of the word, is of the school of Crabbe 
—wanting his vigorous touch, but possessing 
Her 








He spoke of hearts whose treasures are above ; 
She only thought of life, with Annesley’s love,— 
Till through each vein the vital passion ran, 
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Too heavenly for a heart so madly fond : 
His glorious image faded from her track, 
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on the track of truths and in search of the 
humanities, should enumerate the butcheries of 
the rod and gun as among the legitimate calls 
to the mountains—we shall only say that it is 
not the most successful portion of the volume. 
The following will give a better example of the 
poet’s manner.— 


The Phantoms of St. Sepulchre. 


“* Didst ever see a hanging?” ‘* No, not one; 
Nor ever wish to see such scandal done. 

But once I saw a wretch condemned to die : . 
A lean-faced, bright-eyed youth ; who made me sigh 
At the recital of a dream he had. 

He was not sane—and yet he was not mad ; 

Fit subject for a mesmerist he seemed ; 

For when he slept he saw; and when he dreamed, 
His visions were as palpable to him 

As facts to us. My memory is dim 

Upon his story, but I'll ne'er forget 

The dream he told me, for it haunts me yet, 
Impressed upon me by his earnest faith 

That ‘twas no vision, Dut a sight which Death 
Opened his eyes to see,—an actual glimpse 

Into the world of spectres and of imps, 
Vouchsafed to him on threshold of the grave— 
List ! and I'll give it, in the words he gave :— 


** Ay, you may think that I am crazed, 
But what I saw, that did I see. 

These walls are thick, my brain was sick, 
And yet mine eyes saw lucidly. 

Through the joists and through the stones 
I could look as through a glass ; 

And from this dungeon, damp and cold, 
I watched the motley people pass. 

All day long, rapid and strong, 

Rolled to and fro the living stream ; 

But in the night, I saw a sight— 

I cannot think it was a dream. 


** Old St. Sepulchre’s bell will toll 

At eight to-morrow, for my soul ; 

And thousands, not much better than I, 
Will throng around to see me die; 

And many will bless their happy fate, 
That they ne’er fell from their high estate, 
Or did such deed as I have done ; 

Though, from the rise to the set of sun, 
They cheat their neighbours all their days, 
And gather gold in slimy ways. 

But my soul feels strong, and my sight grows clear, 
As my death-hour approaches near, 

And in its presence I will tell 

The very truth as it befel. 


“*T whispered to one, ‘ What hadst thou done?” 
She answered, whispering, and I heard— 
Although a chime rang at the time— 
Every sentence, every word, 

Clear, above the pealing bells :— 

“I was mad, and slew my child; 

Better than life, God knows I loved it; 
But pain and hunger drove me wild. 

Scorn and hunger, and grief and care, 

And I slew it in my despair. 

And for this deed they raised the gibbet ; 
For this deed the noose they tied; 

And I hung and swung in the sight of men, 
And the law of blood was satisfied.’ 


** 1 said to the second, ‘ What didst thou?’ 
Her keen eyes flashed unearthly shine. 

*I married a youth when I was young, 

And thought all happiness was mine ; 

But they stole him from me, to fight the French: 
And I was left in the world alone, 

To beg or steal—to live or die, 

Robbed of my stay, my all, my own, 
England stole my lord from me,— 

I stole a ribbon, was caught and tried; 

And I hung and swung in the sight of men, 
And the law of blood was satisfied.” < 


**T said to the third, ‘ What crime was thine ?”’ 
‘Crime!’ she answered, in accents meek, 

* The babe that sucks at its mother’s breast, 
And smiles with its little dimpled cheek, 

Is not more innocent than I. 

But truth was feeble,—error was strong ; 
And guiltless of a deed of shame, 

Men’s justice did me cruel wrong. 

They would not hear my truthful words: 
They thought me filled with stubborn pride. 
And I hung and swung in the sight of men, 
And the law of blood was satisfied.’ 


**Then one and all, by that churchyard wall, 
Raised their skinny hands at me; 

Their voices mingling like the sound 

Of rustling leaves in a withering tree: 

* His hour has come, he ’s one of us; 

Hiis gibbet is built, his noose is tied; 

His knell shall ring, and his corpse shall swing, 
And the law of blood shall be satisfied.’ 


*‘They vanished! I saw them, one by one, 
With their bare blue feet on the drifted snow, 
Sink like a thaw when the sun is up, 

To their wormy solitudes below. 

Though you may deem this was a dream, 

My facts are tangible facts to me; 

For the sight grows clear as death draws near, 
And looks into futurity.” 


*« The snow lies now on the house-tops cold, 

Shrill, and keen the March winds blow; 

The rank grass of the churchyard mould 

Is covered o’er with drifted snow; 

The graves in old St. Sepulchre’s yard 

Were white last night when I looked forth, 

And the sharp clear stars seemed to dance in the sky, 
Rocked by the fierce winds of the north. 


“* The houses dull seemed numb with frost, 

The streets seemed wider than of yore, 

And the straggling passengers trod, like ghosts, 
Silently on the pathway frore, 

When I look’d through that churchyard rail, 

And thought of the bell that should ring my doom, 
And saw three women, sad and pale, 

Sitting together on a tomb. 


** A fearful sight it was to see, 

As up they rose and looked at me: 
Sunken were their cheeks and eyes, 
Blue-cold were their feet, and bare ; 
Lean and yellow were their hands, 

Long and scanty was their hair ; 

And round their necks I saw the ropes 
Deftly knotted, tightly drawn ; 

And knew they were not things of earth, 
Or creatures that could face the dawn. 


* Seen dimly in th’ uncertain light, 

They multiplied upon my sight ; 

And things like men and women sprung— 
Shapes of those who had been hung— 
From the rank and clammy ground. 

I counted them—I knew them all, 

Each with its rope around its neck, 
Marshalled by the churchyard wall. 


*« The stiff policeman, passing along, 

Saw them not, nor made delay; 

A reeling bacchanal, shouting a song, 
Looked at the clock, and went his way ; 

A troop of girls, with painted cheeks, 
Laughing and yelling in drunken glee, 
Passed like a gust, and never looked 

At the sight so palpable to me. 

{ saw them—heard them—felt their breath 
Musty and raw and damp as death. 


** These women three, these fearful shapes, 
Looked at me through Newgate stone, 
And raised their fingers skinny and lank, 
Whispering low in under tone :— 
‘His hour draws near,—he’s one of us,— 
His gibbet is built,—his noose is tied ; 
They have put his name on his coffin lid: 
The law of blood shall be satisfied. 

e shall rest with us, and his name shall be 
A by-word aiid a mockery.’ 





We will give one more quotation from Dr. 
Mackay’s volume—because he sings with a 
purpose and is visibly training himself while 
seeking to arouse others.— 

We are Wiser than we know. 


Thou, who in the twilight silence 
Lookest to the orbs on high, 

Feeling humbled, yet elated, 

In the presence of the sky ; 

Thou, who minglest with thy sadness 
Pride ecstatic, awe divine, 

That ev'n thou canst trace their progress 
And the law by which they shine— 
Intuition shall uphold thee, 

Even though reason drag thee low; 
Lean on faith, look up rejoicing, 

We are wiser than we know. 


Thou, who hearest plaintive music, 
Or sweet songs of other days; 
Heaven-revealing organs pealing, 
Or clear voices hymning praise, 

And wouldst weep, thou know’st not wherefore, 
Though thy soul is steep’d in joy; 
And the world looks kindly on thee, 
And thy bliss hath no alloy— 
Weep, nor seek for consolation, 

Let the heaven-sent droplets flow, 
They are hints of mighty secrets, 
We are wiser than we know. 


Thou, who in the noon-time brightness 
Seest a shadow undefined ; 

Hear'st a voice that indistinctly 
Whispers caution to thy mind: 

Thou, who hast a vague foreboding 
That a peril may be near, 

Even when nature smiles around thee, 
And thy Conscience holds thee clear— 
Trust the warning—look before thee— 
Angels may the mirror show, 

Dimly still, but sent to guide thee, 

We are wiser than we know, 


Countless chords of heavenly music, 
Struck ere earthly time began, 
Vibrate in immortal concord 

To the answering soul of man: 
Countless rays of heavenly glory 
Shine through spirit pent in clay, 
On the wise men at their labours, 
On the children at their play. 

Man has gazed on heavenly secrets, 
Sunned himself in heavenly glow, 
Seen the glory, heard the music, 
We are wiser than we know. 


With this extract we must conclude.—We re- 





commend Dr. Mackay still to render the utter 
ances by which wisdom “crieth aloud in a 
streets’ —continuing to make himself one of the 
worthy exceptions to the charge that “no man 
regardeth her.” 





Turning and Mechanical Manipulat 

C. Holtzapffel. Holtzapffel & Co, 
Tuts is a book of a description unhappily rare, 
Nothing seems more difficult than to get prac. 
tical books written by practical men. Vilas 
tised persons, it is true, may occasionally pro. 
duce very readable books on practical subjects: 
—but then when men come to turn over the 
leaves with a view to useful applications—when 
they open treatises on building, for the real pur- 
pose of throwing a large arch—on warming and 
ventilation, for that of making their own houses 
agreeable and healthy—on gardening or on 
cookery, for the purpose of growing cauliflowers 
or cooking them— they too often find that 
such books are good only in the sense of being 
fair specimens of book-making. Few of the 
latter will stand the test which Sir Walter Scott 
applied to the cookery-book of Mrs. Margaret 
Dodds, of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s— 
that of being eaten through from beginning to 
end. None but a practical man can write such 
a book as may be fully worked out in practice: 
—and, unhappily, few practical men can write 
books at all. 

This is a misfortune. The experience of a 
lifetime is often thrown away for want of power 
to express and preserve its records. The scien- 
tific waste resulting is very great. Men die, 
their knowledge dies with them—and, like the 
art of the Freemasons, is lost for ever. Each 
new student has to go through the same appren- 
ticeship, without the teacher who might have 
informed him in its principles. This is pecu- 
liarly the case in England. The prejudice is 
widely spread that theory and practice are 
opposite and irreconcileable ;—whereas science 
is imperfect while it wants the due combination 
of both. Practice without theory degenerates 
into empiricism :—theory without practice be- 
comes presumptuous speculation. The English 
used to be remarkable for the little theory which 
they combined with their practice; while the 
French were so for their elegant scientific trea- 
tises. While we did the things, the French 
wrote the books. We have made railways and 
locomotive engines; but until lately it was to 
Navier and other Frenchmen that we were in- 
debted for the works about them. 

This anomalous one-sidedness, of both public 
opinion and professional character, is rapidly 
passing away. Distinguished as England is 
for mechanical experiments, recent —e 
mise that she will become equally distinguished 
by a literature of practical science. In days 
when Stephenson writes a treatise on the loco- 
motive engine, Rennie edits a book on harbours, 
Fairbairn and Hodgkinson produce treatises 
on cast iron, and Holtzapffel publishes on tools, 
we may be sure that the light of practical science 
will become speedily diffused by professional 
treatises worthy of our professional reputation. 

This work on turning and mechanical mani- 
pulation is, we think, misnamed. Its scope would 
be more readily understood and its value better 
appreciated if it were brought forward as ‘A 
Treatise on Modern Tools and the Materials 
and Mechanism of Mechanical Engine 
—Such, in fact, it is. It is a treatise on tools, 
written by a sound mechanic and celebrated 
practical machinist, —one of the men most 


ion. By 


capable of estimating the merits and demerits of 


processes and workmanship—but alas! lost to 
science since the publication of his book. ; The 
work, as he has written it, may be appropriately 
called a record of the experience of a lifetime 
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= al invention, constant observation and 
- «1 construction, set down for the instruc- 
pein amateurs, workmen, and engineers 
mis generation, and the initiation of all 
< tices of the next. It is just the kind of 
® ormance that no money would induce a prac- 
<pay undertake, and no probable amount 
sale could remunerate him for. It must have 
, entered on from love of the profession, 
4 executed for the gratification which the 
- and usefulness of the pursuit afforded to 
sht-minded man finding himself in posses- 
don of information which would be of great 
penefit to others. The satisfaction of having 
+n such a book must have been its lamented 
author's chief reward. . 
The volume now before us is the second of 
ie work; and contains no fewer than seven 
hundred engravings on wood, executed with a 
fielity and beauty which make them not mere 
‘tures resembling the things they represent, 
jut give the very lines of each with sufficient pre- 
sion to enable the artist to work from them,— 
wen on the small scale which the page enforces. 
Without these, we can give little idea of the 
jetails of the book by extracts : and shall there- 
fyre conclude our notice by the following ab- 
dract of the general contents. Materials are 
the subject of the first volume —their dif- 
ferences, the principles of choosing and pro- 
cesses of preparing them for the application of 
tols. The various preliminary processes not 
requiring tools are fully explained. The second 
yume takes up the prepared materials; and 
ies to them some thousand fools of various 
form. —First, we have the principles of con- 
struction, action, and mode of application of tools 
by hand developed; and then the construction 
of improved mechanical tools directly derived 
fom these. This is very complete. The third 
yume was intended to treat of abrasion and 
niscellaneous processes that cannot be accom- 
plished with cutting tools; the fourth to be on 
the process of turning merely as practised by 
land; the fifth on the principles and practice of 
omamental and complex turning ; and the last 
m the principles and practice of mechanical 
engineers. Had this design been fully executed, 
ve should have possessed the most complete 
work that has yet been written on any branch 
of British Industry or Invention.—What mate- 
rials towards its continuance, or completion, may 
have been left in the papers of the deceased 
writer we have yet to learn. 





The History of the Girondins—{ Histoire des 
Girondins, §c.| By M. A. de Lamartine. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. Paris, Furne. 

M. de Lamartine has brought to a close his 

log and arduous undertaking :—the last vo- 

lumes of ‘The History of the Girondins’ now 
lie before us. 

After the events of the 31st of May, the trial 
of the twenty-two Girondins whose accusation 
had been then decreed was an act of mere 
wanton mockery. They knew their fate—and 
were prepared to meet it. From prison to prison, 
they were at last transferred to the Conciergerie : 
—which, from its proximity to the Hall of Judg- 
ment, was generally the last earthly dwelling 
of the accused. It was in this dismal abode that 
the Girondins met about a month before their 
tial. Their behaviour was calm and resigned. 
They were too deeply impressed with the glory 
of their martyrdom to regret life or repent of 
the past. Not an act of their political career 
did they disavow. Like the Roman stoics and 
poets of yore, they looked upon their future 

; and amid the opprobrium heaped on 
them by their enemies, proclaimed aloud their 
fith in the immortality of their name. The 

ons left on the walls of their prison all 


testify of this lofty and unsubdued mood. That 
of Vergniaud—“ It is better to die than to be 
criminal’’—is the most remarkable, because it 
gives in one brief sentence the whole history 
of the fall of the Girondins. They fell because 
they would not recognize the Reign of Terror. 
The following anecdote, related by M. de La- 
martine, shows still more clearly Vergniaud’s 
feelings during his imprisonment.— 

The brother-in-law of Vergniaud, M. Alluaud, 
came from Limoges to bring some money to the pri- 
soner: for Vergniaud was in a state of great destitu- 
tion,—even his clothes falling to pieces. M. Alluaud 
had brought with him his son—a child of ten years 
of age, whose features recalled to the prisoner the 
image of his beloved sister. The child, on seeing his 
uncle imprisoned like a common criminal—with his 
pale thin countenance, disordered hair, long beard, 
and soiled and tattered garments—began to cry, and 
in his alarm clasped his father’s knees. “ My child,” 
said the prisoner, taking him in his arms, “ be not 
afraid, and look well at me. When thou art a man, 
thou shalt say that thou sawest Vergniaud, the 
founder of the Republic, in the happiest days and 
proudest attire of his life-—-when he suffered from 
the persecution of tyrants, and was preparing to die 
for free men.” And the child remembered this,— 
and told it when fifty years had elapsed to him who 
now writes these lines. 

The same proud and lofty feeling animated all 
the Girondins. According to one of their fel- 
low-prisoners, their minds seemed so much 
above commonplace consolations that no one 
ventured to offer them. The prisoners doomed 
to the same fate looked on them with that in- 
stinctive awe which their martyrdom in the 
cause of truth and justice was calculated to 
inspire. 

he trial at length came on— and lasted 
seven days. On the evening of the 30th of 
October 1793, the Girondins were all sentenced 
to death. Some of the accused whose only 
crime was friendship to their more illustrious 
colleagues were struck with horror on hearing 
the iniquitous verdict :—others, yielding to the 
feelings of humanity, burst into tears as they 
thought of their wives and children. The infirm 
Silléry, the friend of the Duke of Orleans and 
the husband of the celebrated Countess de Gen- 
lis, threw away his crutch, and exclaimed that 
this was the happiest day of his life. His 
friend, the Protestant minister La Source, ad- 
dressed his judges in the words of one of the 
ancients, and prophetically exclaimed : — “ I 
perish when the people have lost their reason 
—but you will perish when they recover it.” 
Valazé, as though eager to anticipate his mar- 
tyrdom in the cause of freedom, stabbed himself 
to the heart with a knife which he had con- 
cealed. LBrissot seemed as calm as though he 
were not concerned in what had been going on. 
And if some of the condemned had shown them- 
selves men in the involuntary weakness which 
they at first betrayed, they proved themselves 
men, too, in their heroic courage. Rallying 
from their surprise, they left the tribunal with 
a firm and proud step: and as they once more 
entered the dark walls of the Conciergerie, they 
gave their fellow-prisoners the signal beforehand 
agreed on in case they should be condemned, 
by singing in a loud and thrilling tone the na- 
tional anthem of the Marseillaise. The manner 
in which the Girondins spent the last night of 
their captivity will be best given, with occa- 
sional abridgments, in M. de Lamartine’s own 
words.— 

They were all confined for this last night in the 
great dungeon—that Hall of Death. The tribunal 
had ordered that the still warm corpse of Valazé 
should be taken back to the prison, carried on the 
same cart with his accomplices to the place of exe- 
cution, and buried with them. * * The gendarmes 
placed the body in a corner ef the prison. The Gi- 
rondins, one after the other, kissed the heroic hand of 





their friend. They covered his face with his mantle. 
“To-morrow!” said they to the corpse ; and they 
gathered their strength for the coming day. It was 
near midnight. The deputy Bailleul, proscribed like 
them but concealed in Paris, had promised to send 
to them from without on the day of their judgment 
a last repast—of triumph or of death, according as 
they might be acquitted or condemned. By the help 
of a friend, he kept his word. The funeral supper 
was spread in the great dungeon. Costly viands, rare 
wines, flowers and lights covered the oak table of the 
prison. * * The meal lasted till the dawn of day. 
Vergniaud, seated near the centre of the table, pre- 
sided with the same calm dignity which he had pre- 
served during the night of the 10th of August while 
presiding over the Convention. 

The guests ate and drank with sobriety— 
merely to recruit their strength. Their discourse 
was grave and solemn—though not sad. Many 
of them spoke of the immortality of the soul, 
and expressed their belief in a future life. 
Towards morning, several retired to their cells 
—but thirteen remained in the great dungeon. 
The Abbé Lambert, the friend of Brissot—who 
had been waiting at the door of their dungeon 
all night—was then allowed to enter and offer 
his ministry. 

At ten [says M. de Lamartine] the executioners 
entered to prepare the heads of the condemned for 
the knife and bind their hands, * * Gensonné pick- 
ing up a lock of his dark hair, handed it to the Abbé 
Lambert, begging the priest to give it to his wife— 
whose place of refuge he named to him. “ Tell her 
that this is all I can send her; but that every one 
of my dying thoughts is directed towards her.” Ver- 
gniaud drew forth his watch, and wrote with the point 
of a pin a few initials and the date of the 30th of 
October in the golden case. He then slipped it into 
the hand of one of the spectators in order that it 
might be given to a young girl for whom he enter- 
tained a brotherly love—and whom it was said he in- 
tended to have married. * * Arrived at the foot of the 
scaffold, they embraced each other as a sign of com- 
munion in freedom, in life and in death. They then 
resumed their funeral strain in order to encourage 
themselves mutually, and send to the last moment 
the voice of his friends to the one undergoing execu- 
tion. All died bravely—Silléry with irony, Placed 
on the platform, he walked round it, bowing to the 
people as though to thank them for glory and the 
scaffold. Each time the axe came down, a voice less 
was heard. The rows of the condemned gradually 
thinned at the foot of the guillotine. One voice 
alone continued the Marseillaise to the last :—it was 
that of Vergniaud. Those deathless strains were his 
latest words. 

Thus ended the hapless though heroic Giron- 
dins.—The noble-hearted Madame Roland, who 
had shared their enthusiastic love of antiquity 
and ardent patriotism, also shared their doom. 
She had been imprisoned since the 31st of May; 
but not even her tedious captivity could subdue 
her heroic spirit. From the Abbaye, where she 
had been kindly treated, she was removed to 
Sainte Pélagie, to be placed in contact with the 
most degraded of her sex. On the 31st of Oc- 
tober, the day of the execution of the Girondins, 
she entered the Conciergerie to meet her ap- 
proaching trial. The interest which she excited 
amongst the prisoners was perhaps yet deeper 
than that which they had felt for her deceased 
friends. She often addressed them—speaking 
with that natural yet impressive eloquence 
which characterized her. “ We all hung upon 
her words,” says Riouffé, in his ‘Memotrs,’ 
‘“‘ with mingled admiration and wonder.” Yet 
often in the solitude of her cell she wept for 
hours when thinking of her fugitive husband 
and of her daughter who was so soon to be an 
orphan. 

The end of this heroic woman was worthy of 
her character. On hearing the sentence of 
death, she thanked her judges with a smile for 
thinking her worthy of sharing the fate of the 
great men whiom they had so recently murdeted: 
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On her way to the place of execution, she vainly 
endeavoured to inspire a man who was her 
fellow-sufferer with the courage which sustain- 
ed herself. When they reached the foot of the 
scaffold, she begged of the executioner that this 
man might be executed first to spare him the 
horror of witnessing her death. ‘To pass 
first,”” as this was termed, was considered a pri- 
vilege,—and had been granted to Madame 
Roland on account of her sex. Her request 
was complied with. When her turn came, she 
ascended the ladder of the guillotine with a 
light step. Then turning towards the colossal 
statue of Liberty—which stood near, as though 
in mockery—she gravely bowed, and uttered 
the memorable words—which might be taken 
as the motto of the whole Revolution—“ Oh 
Liberty, how many crimes are committed in 
thy name!” 

On hearing of her death, Roland—as she had 
predicted he would—committed suicide. He 
was found dead on the road leading from Rouen 
to Paris. Buzot, who is thought to have enter- 
tained for Madame Roland a hopeless and pas- 
sionate attachment, also attempted to take away 
his life on hearing of her execution—and re- 
mained delirious for several days. He was at 
that time wandering with his friends Péthion 
and Barbaroux in the department of the Gi- 
ronde—where death threatened them on every 
side. Those three men alone remained of the 
little band which had left Paris after the 31st 
of May for the purpose of arousing the pro- 
vinces against the growing tyranny of the Mon- 
tagnards. As on leaving Normandy for the 
Gironde they had been obliged to separate, they 
had been gradually taken and executed one by 
one. After wandering hopelessly about for 
some time, the three friends were compelled to 
leave their last refuge. Barbaroux, having at- 
tempted to commit suicide, was taken alive and 
executed at Bordeaux. A few days afterwards 
the remains of Buzot and Péthion were found in 
a field half devoured by wolves. The myste 
of their death has never been revealed. Wit 
them, the Girondins became extinct :—the Gi- 
ronde as a party had long ceased to exist. 
Speaking of them and of their fellow sufferers, 
M. de Lamartine observes :— 

No sooner had their heads fallen at the people’s 
feet than a dark, sanguinary and sinister character 
replaced the lustre which their party had shed over 
the Convention and over France. Youth, beauty, 
illusion, genius, and antique eloquence—all seemed 
to depart from the land with them. 

The awful state of things which followed the 
extinction of the Girondin party—and to which 
the name of the Reign of Terror was indeed 
appropriate—is described by M. de Lamartine 
with great strength and fidelity. The siege of 
Lyons, the noyades of Carrier at Nantes, and 
the deeds of blood which every day stained the 
capital, thrill the soul with horror. Then comes 
the change which shows the chief founders of 
the Republic, Camille Desmoulins and the 
terrible Danton himself—like their victims the 
Girondins and like the royal pair—ascending 
the ladder of the guillotine! Truly had Ver- 
gniaud said that the Reyolution would devour 
her own children! The supremacy of Robes- 
pierre and the vain attempts which he made 
to check the progress of the Reign of Terror 
follow next. The strange character of the man 
who, at the same time that he allowed France 
to be deluged with blood, risked his popularity 
to procure the solemn recognition of a Wise and 
Almighty Being by the nation, is strikingl 
pourtrayed. The events which led to his fall 
on the 9th Thermidor are also vividly and 
faithfully drawn.—M. de Lamartine seems un- 
willing to give any decided opinion on the cha- 
racter of Robespierre. On the whole, he con- 


| siders him, we believe, as a man possessed of 
eminent qualities, but whom circumstances 
more powerful than his will compelled to sanc- 
tion deeds which he disapproved. Surely, 
however, this implies the same moral guilt 
which the writer so severely reproves in the 
Girondins when against their own convictions 
they sacrificed Louis the Sixteenth. 

With the death of Robespierre and his friends, 
ends the work of M. de Lamartine. It was 
natural and right that he should dwell at some 
length on the fate of the great antagonist of 
the Girondins; though his concluding his work 
with this event, without any retrospective view 
calculated to lead back the reader’s mind to its 
real object, is, we think, an error in art. The 
readers of history, like novel readers, desire to 
hear something of their heroes at the end. The 
omission gives a fragmentary character to the 
work — and would almost lead us to imagine 
that it is M. de Lamartine’s intention to write a 
sequel. The manner in which he has executed 
his present task would make such an additional 
work welcome. 

In looking over this long and remarkable book, 
it is impossible not to admire the patience and 
tact with which the author has collected and ar- 
ranged together the vast amount of information 
which it contains. Few historical works, it may 
be safely averred, more fully impress the reader 
with the conviction that nothing of interest or 
importance connected with their subject has 
been left unsaid. The style throughout is grave, 
impressive, and eloquent—too eloquent perhaps 
for the simplicity of history. It is always full 
of power as well as poetry. Some of the poli- 
tical portraits are, as we have seen, admirably 
drawn—and the psychological details possess a 
felicity and depth rarely united to such other 
qualities as distinguish M. de Lamartine as 
an historian. But the peculiar attraction of 
the volumes consists in the admirable episodes 
occasionally introduced—so linked with the 
main incidents of the history that it would be 
imperfect without them, yet so complete in 
themselves that they may be read apart with 
undiminished interest. Amongst such episodes, 
if so they may be called, those of Madame 
Roland and Charlotte Corday are especially 
remarkable,—both for their own intrinsic in- 
terest and for the beauty of the style in which 
they are narrated. Of the impartiality of the 
political views we have already spoken. 

The influence which this work is likely to 
exercise deserves a few words of speculation. 
We do not think it will be found to have added 
many important facts to those already known; 
but it throws new lights on a stirring portion of 
French history. Hitherto, the Girondins have 
been more celebrated than known. Their names 
were linked with every great event of the 
Revolution in which they played their part ; 
but—perhaps because few of the acts of this ill- 
fated party left any visible traces behind—they 
have hitherto failed to excite the eager interest 
which attaches to the memory of Mirabeau, 
Danton, and Robespierre. This will be the 
case no longer. In the minds of many readers, 
the closer acquaintance will rob them of a por- 
tion of their prestige. They will cease to be 
heroes of romance that they may assume the 
weaknesses of humanity. They will be seen as 
men who struggled long and nobly, but in vain, 
for the purity of Freedom ; yet partly yielded 
to the contaminating influence of the times, and 
compounded with truth and justice — thoug 
they rose from their fall, and, finally, greater 
than before. 
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The Principles of Gardening. By George W. 





Johnson, Esq.—Jt is of the utmost importance that 


the gardener should be acquainted with the sma 
and functions of the objects which constant] 

his attention. Obvious a fact as this is, it 2 far 
having been generally acted on;—and very os 


gardening operations have been conducted } per 
first Principles 


sons who were entirely ignorant of the 
of botany as ascience. In this country we are q 
indebted to the late Andrew Knight for applyi y 
the practice of horticulture principles resultiny t 2 
scientific inquiry. We are also not a little indeten 
to Professor Lindley; who has stepped out of the 
path of direct scientific inquiry, and bent the 
powers of his mind to the improvement and pr can 
ment of horticulture. The success of his efforts are 
too well known to need any eulogy here: and how. 
ever much the man of mere science may regret the 
loss of some of his time as a botanist, there can be 
no doubt that mankind will be the gainer, We are 
glad to see any effort, then, made in the direction 
of applying the principles of botany to the practice 
of horticulture. At the same time, such efforts, 
to be useful, demand great skill and knowledge on 
the part of those who make them. Mr. Johnson ig 
evidently not a scientific botanist: and in many in- 
stances he has committed himself very positively to 
theories which are at present sub judice, and ought 
not to be practically acted on. There is in this work 
a chapter on diseases of plants: a very important 
subject, and well worthy the attention of some prac. 
tical botanist—but treated here very imperfectly, 
In spite of its deficiencies, however, there are man 
things in this book which will be found interesting 
to the gardener. 

A Descriptive Account of an Improved Method of 
Managing the Roots of Grape Vines. By Clement 
Hoare.—This is a little book on the cultivation of 
the vine; and we can commend it to the attention of 
all who are interested in the extension of the culture 
of this valuable plant. We doubt if even the southem 
parts of England can ever become a vine-growing 
district; as it appears that the grape in order to ripen 
requires an average temperature higher than that 
which is generally attained in England during the 
months of September and October. It is not because 
grapes do well in this country in some years that 
they must necessarily do well in all. But although 
the vine cannot be cultivated generally in England, 
as it is on the continent, there are certain favour 
able spots where it may be constantly made to bear 
fruit in the open air ; and a much greater abundance 
and a finer flavour might be obtained by a little more 
attention to its culture. 

The Tree Rose. By A. H. B.—To all those who 
have gardens and cultivate roses—and who would 
not if they could ?—we have only to say that thisis a 
series of papers, with additions, which appeared in the 
Gardener’s Chronicle to afford a guarantee of its value 
and adaptation for the end which it has in view. 
Every step in the process of the cultivation of the 
rose is here described: and if those who endeavour 
to cultivate roses by its directions do not succeed, it 
will not be the fault of the book. It is illustrated 
by twenty-four wood-cuts; which will greatly assist 
the uninitiated in the art and mystery of tree rose- 
growing—an art amply repaying any trouble that may 
be taken to master it. ; 

Illustrations of Indian Ornithology. By T. ©. 
Jerdon, Esq.—The object of this work is to give 
figures and descriptions of the less known species of 
birds peculiar to Peninsular India. Although these 
plates will not bear comparison with those of some 
recent works on ornithology—which have left nothing 
to be desired—they will be found interesting to the 
naturalist as exhibiting a number of forms which 
have not hitherto been published. The author is also 
very competent to his task; and has furnished with 
the text some valuable notes on the birds that are 
figured. 

The Bee Keeper's Manual. By Henry Taylor.— 
We have heard of people who have kept bees in the 


| centre of London; but must confess that we have 
| ever attempted it—and are therefore unable to 


speak practically of the volume before us. It has, 
however, reached a third edition, which says some- 
thing in its favour: and the author evidently handles 
his subject like one who knows well the habits and 
management of the little creatures about which he 
writes. The work has another recommendation : 
which is, that.it is of small sizea merit that some 
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=aiseson b bees with which we are acquainted do not 
Lge of Geology. By A.C. G. Jobert. 
The Philsophy of Oe rm * a name, this will be 

~ J to be a not uninteresting essay, in both English 
French, on the origin of the earliest rocks. 
quthor controverts the theory of Hutton and the 
ee pecially the philosophical basis of 
gystem. In opposition to Mr. Lyell, he main- 


N 


oh on science has to do with the origin of things; 
that in geology we have not only a right suc- 


. ‘nquireof thestrata—W hence? even down 
ese ite —but to inquire of granite itself whence 
a Though assuming forms denoting another 
. of causation, the inquiry is still to be pursued. 
The author maintains the theory, which we believe 
‘admitted by a large number of geologists as satis- 
saory, that the granite was originally in a state of 
sone fusion; and that its gradual cooling enabled 
ihe aqueous Vapour and air to assume the forms upon 
is surface which we now observe and through the 
deagency of which the earth has taken its present 
characters. Such is the object of this first 

of the ‘Philosophy of Geology.’ 

Beclesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor, and 

. By the Rev. W. Reeves.—The principal, 
not the only, interest of this book, as far as regards 
the general reader, is that it relates to the diocese 
shich was presided over, at a considerable interval 
tween the two, by Jeremy Taylor and Thomas 
Paey: very different men, but each an honour to 
deepiseopal bench. The work is dedicated to the 

t Bishop:—“whose life, doctrine, and learn- 
ing,” we are told, “have renewed to the diocese the 
happy union” of the three qualifications of Jeremy 
Taylor. The details are minute—and may be locally 
inportant: and it is evident that the editor has taken 
gat pains in the discharge of his duty. The volume 
hasbeen got up at great expense; and the appendix 
constitutes considerably more than half of it. There 
isa complete index. 

Domestic Fowls: their Natural History, Breeding, 
Rearing, §c. By H. D. Richardson. — To all who 
jeep fowls of any kind this book will be found of 
interest: and even those who, like ourselves, live 
inmured in the smoke of a great city, will find in 
itmany agreeable recollections renewed of farm-yard 
genes and of the habits and manners of their most 
firoured tenants. The work is written in a style 
that cannot fail to please,—whilst it imparts much 
weful information. 

The Prevention and Treatment of Disease in the 
Pitato and other Crops. By Dr. Parkin.— Whatever 
may be the true cause of the potato disease, there 
can be no doubt that the history of its developement 
and its pathology offer many interesting points to 
the mere physiological inquirer. We have often 
thought that the simplest form in which diseased 
tatures could be studied was the vegetable; and 
the potato disease has afforded abundant materials 
for investigation. At the same time, for the suc- 
casful investigation of this subject it must be 
ken up without prejudice; and especially, no pre- 
cnceived views, borrowed from false theories of 
diease in the animal kingdom, should be brought to 
thesubject. We fear, however, that there are as few 
vegetable pathologists as vegetable physiologists who 
vould go to this investigation free from the prevailing 
theories of animal pathology and physiology :—and 
the present book is an example justifying the fear. 
br, Parkin thinks that the same doctrine of contagion 
thich explains the origin and progress of cholera will 
explain the mystery of the potato disease. His theory 
Sat least as good as that of many others; and in the 
practical department of prevention and cure, he sug- 
gts modes of cultivation and plans of procedure, 
vith relation to the potato, which will undoubtedly 
be beneficial. As we fear the potato disease has not 
vholly ceased from the face of the earth, we can 
reommend Dr. Parkin’s little book to those who 
"ih to become better acquainted with the subject. 

The Farmer's Friend: @ Record of Recent Disco- 
veries, Improvements, and Practical Suggestions in 
4griculture,— This work consists of a reprint of 
various papers which have appeared within the last 
fw months on the subject of agriculture. The 
Mpers appear to have been judiciously selected: — 
ad the work will be found a valuable addition to 
the library of the farmer, 


The Potato: its Culture, Uses, and History. By 
George W. Johnson.—_We have heard so much of 
the potato lately, that we are almost tired of the 
subject. At the same time, we cannot deny its 
value as an article of food, and the desirableness of 
preventing such a catastrophe with regard to it as 
has recently occurred in Ireland. Undoubtedly, 
the most effectual preventive would be the not 
growing the potato again at all: but if care be 
taken to keep this vegetable in its proper relation to 
other plants, we may still continue to cultivate it, 
and enjoy its benefits. A good conferred by the 
potato, of no mean kind, is ite anti-scorbutic power. 
It appears that during the past year, in many in- 
stances where the poor have been deprived of the 
potato, scurvy has appeared, — and this in cases 
in which food had been taken in usual abundance. 
To those, then, who will still continue to cultivate 
the potato we can recommend this little volume as 
containing a very ample account of all that is known 
with regard to that valuable esculent, as well as 
directions for its culture. The practical agriculturist 
will find here an account of the qualities of the dif- 
ferent varieties of potatoes which are grown. If the 
analyses given in this book can be depended on, it 
appears that some varieties of potatoes contain 
double the quantity of starch that others do: —a 
point affecting most materially the dietetical value 
of these tubers. 

The Home of Shakspere.—A well-timed publication 
at half-a-crown,—containing a good deal of what is 
not very generally known and yet deserves to be 
so. The cuts by Mr. Fairholt are numerous and 
accurate—though hard and too often devoid of feeling; 
while the letter-press, also by the same person, is 
better in its feeling than in its execution. In writing 
about the Home of Shakspeare, Mr. Fairholt would 
have donewell had he consulted and quoted, or even 
referred to Mr. Collier’s Life of the Poet:—but the 
publication is both profitable and pleasing, and one 
from which the best-read person about Shakspeare 
will learn something. The greatest novelties are the 
initials of Shakspeare and his wife in a true-lovers’ 
knot—from a piece of glass, said to have been a part 
of “ New Place”—and the cut which shows the posi- 
tions of the graves of the Shakspeares and the Halls 
before the chancel of the church. The glass is dated 
* 1615,"—and at least wears the appearance of that 
time ; but Mr. Fairholt says nothing about its texture 
or its colour,—matters well understood now, and of 
real consequence in determining the age of such a 
curiosity. 
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FPOLK-LORE. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
By William Thoms. 
[Those readers of the Atheneum who take an inter- 
est in our English “ Folk-Lore”* will, doubtless, re- 
member that the articles so entitled which have from 





* We may be permitted to express some satisfaction at the 
universal adoption of this name—invented by our corre- 
spondent Ambrose Merton. In less than twelve months it 
has almost attained to the dignity of a ‘ household word.” 





time to time appeared in these columns were evoked 
by an intimation that “ communications on such sub- 
jects from earnest and well-informed correspondents” 
would be welcome. They may remember, too, that 
such intimation was given at the suggestion of a cor- 
respondent signing himself “ Ambrose Merton;” who, 
in soliciting the aid of the Atheneum for preserving 
the infinite number of minute facts illustrative of this 
branch of antiquarian learning scattered over the me- 
mories of its many readers, confessed to a personal 
interest in the success of his appeal—on the ground 
of his having long contemplated a work in connexion 
with English Folk-Lore. 

That correspondent was the present writer; and 
the work to which he referred was one in which he 
proposed to make the writings of Shakspeare and 
that Folk-Lore which the poet loved mutually illus- 
trative of each other. The papers under the above 
special heading which may from time to time appear 
in our columns, are fragments of that attempt to throw 
a light over the writings of the Poet of the People 
from the side of our popular literature, customs, and 
superstitions. } 

I.—Shakspeare’s Fairy-Lore. 

Then since no muse hath been so bold, 
Or of the later, or the old, 
Those elvish secrets to unfold 

Which lie from others reading ; 
My active muse to light shall bring 
The court of that proud fairy king, 
And tell there of the revelling : 

Jove prosper my proceeding ! 

Drayton's Nymphidia. 

Those, alone, who have made Pepular Antiquities, 
and more especially Popular Mythology, an object of 
study can thoroughly appreciate the difficulty of 
forming anything approaching to a proper classifica- 
tion of the facts which exist upon those subjects. 
Neither the ‘ Popular Antiquities’ of Brande, nor that 
far more important work the ‘German Mythology’ of 
James Grimm furnishes any arrangement which could 
be followed with advantage on the present occasion. 

A mere glance at the writings of Shakspeare must 
convince us that the fairy mythology of England— 
of which, as has been elsewhere observed, “ he was 
the best and most beautiful expositor’—was that 
branch of our Folk-Lore which he most ardently 
admired and most successfully employed: and it 
seems to be only a fitting homage to his judgment 
that our earliest attention should be devoted to illus- 
trate the history of the 

Elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves; 

And ye, that on the sands with printless foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 

When he comes back ; you demy-puppets, that 

By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make 

Whereof the ewe not bites; and you whose pastime 

Is to make midnight mushrooms. 
In the above beautiful invocation (in which Warbur- 
ton’s classical prejudices could only see an imitation of 
that of Medea— 

Aureque, et venti, montesque, amnesque, lacusque, 
Diique omnes nemorum, diique omnes noctis, adeste— 
although, as Boswell justly remarks, Ovid has not 
supplied anything resembling the exquisite fairy 
imagery with which Shakspeare has enriched his 
speech) the various elements that go to form the 
fairy mythology of Shakspeare are intimately blended, 
And so intimate, indeed, is this union,—so closely have 
the centuries which have gone to their formation in- 
terwoven the Celtic with the Teutonic and these two 
with the modifications consequent upon the introduc- 
tion of Christianity—that it is no longer possible to 
say with certainty the points at which the one ceases 

and the other has supplanted it. 

For, however earnestly the reader may join with 
Falstaff in exclaiming “ Heaven defend me from a 
Welsh fairy, lest he transform me to a picce of 
cheese !"—however imperfect may be our records of 
Welch or Ancient British fairy lore—it is not the less 
certain that the Fairies of Shakspeare, and of many 
of our fireside stories, are indebted for several of the 
characteristics with which they are invested, both in 
the works of our poets and in the stories of our old 
crones, to their Celtic descent. ‘The fairies of Eu- 
rope,” says a learned German,+ who has obviously 
been led to investigate their history from its con- 
nexion with that of the Celtic races, “ belong originally 
to the Celts; from whom, with their accompanying 
legends, they first passed over to the Germans.” He 


+ Schreiber—‘ Die Feen in Europa.’ See also his Essay 












entitled ‘ Feen und Hexen." 
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is very possibly right;—for he is speaking of such 
fairies as those to whom Milton alludes, as 

Faery damsels met in forests wide 

By Knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 

Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore,— 
who had originally nothing in common with those 
elves and dwarts to whom the name is now so univer- 
sally—but, with deference be it spoken, so improperly 
—applied. Mr. Keightley—the introductory chapter 
of whose interesting ‘ Fairy Mythology’is devoted toan 
investigation into the origin of the word Fairy—is of 
opinion that “after the appearance of the ‘ Faerie 
Queene’ all distinctions were confounded ; the names 
and attributes of the real Fays or Fairies of romance 
were completely transferred to the little beings who, 
according to the popular belief, made ‘ the green-sour 
ringlets whereof the ewe not bites.” The change thus 
operated by the poets established itself firmly among 
the people :—a strong proof, if this idea be correct, of 
the power of the poetry of a nation in altering the 
phraseology of even the lowest classes of its society. 
Shakspeare must be regarded as a principal agent in 
this revolution.” 

Without being prepared, with Mr. Keightley, to 
ascribe this confusion of the Celtic Fairy with the 
Teutonic Elf to the influence of Spenser's splendid 
Allegory*—or, indeed, to admit that such confusion 
did not exist at a far earlier period, (for it is obvious 
that when Chaucer speaks of 

The Elf-quene with her joly compagnie, 
he invests the Celtic fairy with a name which does not 
properly belong to her)—we are quite ready to con- 
cede that after the two classes had become so closely 
identified by Shakspeare, after he had once joined 
Elves and Fairies in a ring, 

it was not to be expected that when 

Their midnight revels by a forest side, 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, 
he should readily mark the difference between the 
Fairies who are properly the descendants of the 
Druidesses of old—and the Elves, who boast their 
origin from, and their connexion with, the Duergar of 
the North. 

A confusion of names has obviously contributed to 
this confusion of attributes. “The very name Fairy,” 
says Schreiber, “betrays its Celtic origin”—* and 
points to the Romance Fada, the Italian Fata, and 
Spanish Hada.”+ Grimm, on the other hand, treating 
of the relationship between Parca and Fatum, speaks 
of the impersonation of this latter word in the Ro- 
mance tongue after the Parce had disappeared from 
the imagination of the people; but is doubtful as to 
whether such impersonation was called forth by the 
influence of the female divinities of the Celtic mytho- 
logy or of those of the German Norns. Of the Fairies 
of romance there exist a number of traditions corre- 
sponding to those which exist in the Folk-Lore of 
Germany. Folquet de Puar sings :— 

Aissim fadero tres serors 

En aquella ora qu ieu sui natz 

Que totz temps fos enamoratz ;— 
Guilhaume de Poitou :— 

Aissi fuy de nueitz fadatz sobr’ un puegau ; 
and Marcabrus :— 
Gentil fada 

Vos adastret, quan fos nada, 

Duna beutat esmerada. 

In the remarkable collection of Neapolitan tales, 
by Giambattista Basile, entitled, ‘Il Pentamerone,’t 
we have frequent mention of “ certe Fate”; one story 
especially, named ‘Ze Tre Fate,—and one en- 
titled ‘ Le Sette Cotenelle, which is nearly identical 
with ‘ Die Drei Spinnerinnen’ of Grimm and of the 
various cognate legends of the North. Cervantes, 
too, in his ‘ Don Quixote,’ mentions “los siete Cas- 
tillos de las siete Fadas."§ The Fairies, again, to 





* Though this would seem to be supported by the closing 
note of Dr. Johnson on the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’— 
** Fairies in his [Shakspeare’s} time were much in fashion ; 
common tradition had made them familiar, and Spenser's 
poem had made them great.” 

t See further, on the connexion of the more modern 
Fairies with the Druidical system on the one hand and the 
Classical Mythology on the other, Alfred Maury, Les Fées du 
Moyen-Age. 

t It is rather a remarkable circumstance, that among the 
curious notes which Felix Liebrecht, the recent editor of 
this work, has collected, he has not devoted any to the illus- 
tration of the ‘ Fate,’ and the popular notions of the Neapo- 
litans with regard to them. 

§ Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, s, 383, 





whom Brun de la Montagne is presented at the foun- 
tain in the Forest of Brocheliande, as we learn from 
the romance so entitled, (fragments of which have 
been printed by M. Le Roux de Lincy),* are three in 
number; and strongly resemble, as well in the gifts 
which they present to the child, as in their appearance 
and properties, the Parc of Classical, and the Norns 
of Scandinavian, Mythology. These last, again, figure 
under the name of “ Elves” in Layamon’s translation 
of the Brut Chronicle’: where we learn—that, on the 
birth of Arthur,— 
Sone swa he com an eorthe 
Alven hine ivengen. 
Heo bigolen that child 
Mid galdere swithe stronge. 
Heo zeven him mihte They gave him might 
To beon best alre cnihten. To be best of all knights. 
Heo zeven him an otherthing They gave him another thing 
That he scolde beon riche king. That he should be a rich king. 
Heo ziven him that thridde They gave him the third 
That he scolde longe libben. That he should long live. 
Heo ziven that kin-bern They gave to that kingly child 
Custen swithe gode. Virtues most good. 
That he was mete-custi That he was most generous 
Of alle quikemonnen, Of all men alive, 
This the Alven him zef. This the Elves him gave. 
Layamon, vv. 19254—19269. 

Sir Frederick Madden, from whose admirable edi- 
tiont of this valuable relic of our early literature we 
have taken the foregoing quotation, in remarking that 
this curious passage is not in Wace—who contents 
himself with stating, 

Ertur son nom; de sa bunté 

Ad grant parole puis esté— 
adds, “ It will be remarked that the Elves in Layamon 
bear a greater affinity to the Fays of romance than to 
the popular Fairies, between whom is a marked differ- 
ence.” How far Sir F. Madden is justified in the 
opinion which he advances in the latter part of the 
same note—namely, that “ It is almost certain that 
the French received their knowledge of those Fays 
from the Northern Mythology, in which the attend- 
ance of certain Norns or Fairies at the birth of a child 
was recognized,”—_we are not prepared to say. 

From a consideration of the facts which have been 
already adduced, and which might readily be mul- 
tiplied a hundred-fold, it is obvious that while a con- 
fusion of names has led to a confusion of attributes, 
the converse of that proposition is equally true, and 
the well-known circumstance that different systems 
of mythology ascribe certain given powers and offices 
to beings of a character originally totally distinct has 
equally contributed tothe confusion which now prevails 
in our Fairy Mythology :—in short, that acommunity 
of attributes has led to an interchange of names. 

Ihave entered atsome length into these preliminary 
observations on the intermixture of the superstitions 
of different races discoverable in our fairy mythology, 
because, although it is probable that in no branch of 
our Folk-Lore will this intermixture be found to 
prevail to such an extent as in that which relates to 
Elves and Fairies, no division of the subject will be 
found entirely free from it: and because, before the 
reader proceeds to consider the various points in that 
fairy mythology to which Shakspeare’s allusions must 
direct inquiry—the various attributes of fays and 
elves which, recorded by his immortalizing pen, 
have been fortunately perpetuated for the inves- 
tigation of the antiquary,—it is essential that the 
reader’s mind should be impressed with the fact, 
that the system which he is about to consider is not 
the immediate offspring of that which prevailed 

In olde days of the King Artour 

Of which that Bretons speken great honour, 
—nor of that which the followers of Hengist and 
Horsa spread amongst us; but an intermixture of all 
these—that it possesses a many-sided character. In 
short, it is necessary to convince him of what the 
prejudiced view of the antiquary has too often dis- 
regarded,—namely, that the history of our supersti- 
tions, like that of our language and institutions, has 
to be traced back, not to the time of the Norman 
Conquest only—not even to the time of the Hept- 
archy—not even to the day when 

Jove’s bird, the Roman Eagle, winged 

From the spungy south to this part of the west— 

* In his very interesting Livre des Légendes, Introduction : 
—a work which makes us regret that the volumes, to which 
it was to serve as an introduction have not yet been given to 
the world. 

+ Layamon’s Brut, or Chronicle of Britain ; a Poetical Semi- 


So soon he came on earth 
Elves received him. 

They enchanted that child 
With magic most strong. 





but through the period when 


A Roman and a British ensign wayea 
Friendly together, 


up to the very earliest ages of British history. 

Archeology, in all its branches, is at length 
ing the precision of a science; and, reverting them, 
which formerly prevailed, now seeks diligently fo, 
facts instead of endeavouring to supply their plan 
theories, and to make up by prejudice what ma 
wanting in knowledge. vb 

The words of one of the most 
the present day* will bring these remarks to a fi 
close. Although originated by his inquiries into the 
etymology of Saxon boundaries, they will be found 
to apply most forcibly to the various phases of Eng. 
lish Folk-Lore.— 

“It cannot be doubted,” says Mr. Kemble. § that 
local names, and those devoted to distinguish the 
natural features of a country, possess an inherent 
vitality which even the urgency of conquest is fre. 
quently unable to destroy. A race is rarely 80 en. 
tirely removed as not to form an integral, though 
subordinate, part of the new state based upon its 
ruins; and in the case where the cultivator continues 
to be occupied with the soil, a change of master yj 
not necessarily lead to the abandonment of the names 
by which the land itself, and the instruments or 
cesses of labour, are designated. On the contrary 
the conquering race are apt to adopt these names 
from the conquered ; and thus, after the lapse of 
twelve centuries and innumerable civil convulsions, 
the principal words of the class described yet prevail 
in the language of our people, and partially in ovr 
literature. Many, then, of the words which we seck 
in vain in the Anglo-Saxon dictionaries are, in fae, 
to be sought in those of the Cymri,—from whose prac- 
tice they were adopted by the victorious Saxons in 
all parts of the country. They are not Anglo-Saxon, 
but Welsh (i.e., Foreigh Wylisc) very frequently un. 
modified either in meaning or pronunciation.” 


——— 


profound scholars of 





LUNAR INFLUENCE, 


Sept. 1. 

In considering the question of the influence of the 
moon in producing an atmospheric tide, and thus 
determining the condition of the weather, it will be 
interesting and instructive to refer to a paper read 
before the Askesian Society by Luke Howard, and 
published in the Philosophical Magazine for Sep- 
tember 1800. This paper is accompanied by a chart 
exhibiting the rise and fall of the barometer during 
the year 1798, in connexion with the moon’s phases, 
—showing a very remarkable coincidence. Taking the 
barometric registers of the Royal Society for ten 
years, it is proved that the depressions at the new 
and full moon amount to more than the elevations 
at the quarters. 

This excellent meteorological observer remarks :— 
“ Now, to omit the consideration of other proofs for 
the present, it appears to me evident that the atmo- 
sphere is subject to a periodical change of gravity, 
whereby the barometer on a mean of ten years is de- 
pressed at least one-tenth of an inch while the moon 
is passing from the quarters to the full and new— 
and elevated in the same proportion during the re 
turn to the quarter. To what causes shall we attn- 
bute this periodical change other than the attraction 
of the sun and moon for the matter composing the 
atmosphere ?” . 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue daily papers announce the death, at Margate, 
on the 27th of August, of Mr. Nicholas Carlisle—one 
of the secretaries of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
known beyond the apartments at Somerset House by 
several books upon topography and heraldry : books 
of authority in their day, and even now not altogether 
out of use. Mr. Carlisle was in his 77th year; and 
had filled the office of secretary to the Society of 
Antiquaries for upwards of forty years, —though 
latterly, owing to extreme deafness, his labours were 
chiefly confined to making lengthy and expansive 
indexes to the ‘ Archzologia.’ He had recently 
been put on a pension by the Council, and his place 
as secretary was supplied by a clerk. There is no i 
tention, we understand, of filling up his appointment 





Saxon Paraphrase of the Brut of Wace. Now first published 
from the Cottonian Manuscripts in the British Museum, ac- 
companied by a Literal Translation, Notes, and a Gramma- 
tical Glossary, By Sir Frederick Madden, 





* Mr. J. M. Kemble.—See the preface to the third volume 
of his Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici—published by the 





English Historical Society. 
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indeed, Sir Henry Ellis, his fellow-secretary, 

think fit to resign. Sir Henry—and he will 

ys for the remark—is now the only impedi- 

a the way of making the changes long required 

“ blic and for some time contemplated by the 
yer The Society should seek for a clever, active 


eget secretary—give him a good salary and an 


A -__lower the entrance money and the 
st anand make its Museum and its 
sa useful to its members. We look for a good 
>] from the united exertions of the new President, 
Mahon, and the new Treasurer, Mr. J. Payne 

.. We may mention in the same paragraph 
rot after a long and painful illness, of Sir 
Dobson, M.D., a Fellow of the Royal 

uiety and Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets — 


a of Tuesday last publishes an Order in 
(uaneil extending the benefits of the copyright con- 
vation recently established with certain of the conti- 
yatal States to the Thuringian Union. This Union 

“+s of the following States :—Saxe- W eimar-Eise- 
wh, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Saxe- 
Yeiningen, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Schwarzburg- 
yndershausen, Reuss-Greitz, Reuss-Lobenstein- 
herdorf, and Reuss-Schleitz. 

Mr. Hind has communicated to the Times his 
akulation of a first approximation to the elements of 
je planet Iris, from an observation by Prof. Challis 
August the 20th and two others taken by himself 
athe 13th and 26th. Neglecting parallax and 
jeration, he says, “ I find 

i of Iris for 1847, 
ing of Ire for 1047) 
\ogitude of  ~_ae 
saan of the orbit .. ° 
ioc of excentricity .. 

Ore .. ee 


356° 9 13:3” 
26 9 48°5 1M. Eq. 
251 41 145 § 1847, 0. 
4 37 22°1 
. 25 35 221 
on 0°43192 
Log. semi-axis major 0°4598916 
Period in sidereal years .. 4896” 
This orbit, Mr. Hind observes, is remarkable for its 
gat excentricity—and the revolution is longer than 
tutof any other asteroid__M. Leverrier has com- 
micated and confirmed Mr. Hind’s discovery to the 
french Academy of Sciences; and accepted—or, as 
teFrench papers report it, given—the name of Iris. 
Under the title of the “ Queen’s College, London” 
-thich is conferred with the Royal permission—the 
(onmittee of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution 
uve established a branch for effecting the same objects 
argard to this valuable classof females as are contem- 
jated for the other sex by the College of Preceptors, 
jnexamining committee has been formed for the pur- 
we of inquiring into the teaching qualifications of 
uy lady who may be desirous to submit to such in- 
vatgation, and granting a certificate in conformity 
uhtheir opinion. Such a testimonial will form at 
ea useful introduction to the teacher and a 
iuable guarantee to the family requiring her—so 
was the qualifications are concerned with which 
ime this committee proposes to meddle. It is not 
uaded to offer any opinion as to the moral quali- 
sor skill in management of the governess—nor to 
nieve the mother from her natural responsibility on 
ive important subjects. The examination will, of 
sue, be private :—and for the present, the certifi- 
ue will, by the gratuitous co-operation of the gen- 
nen who have accepted the office of examiners, be 
eof charge. A list of these examiners will show 
‘%eamestness with which this scheme for raising the 
‘aneter of the governess is entered upon and the 
‘due of the certificate to all parties concerned. The 
‘aminations will, just now,—that is, from October, 
the committee will first meet to receive the 
mes of ladies seeking certificates—be conducted 
fader the superintendence of David Thomas Ansted, 
4, Professor of Geology in King’s College, Lon- 
@; William Sterndale Bennett, Esq., Professor in 
% Royal Academ y of Music; Dr. Beolchi; Dr. 
ys, Professor of German Literature, in King’s 
lilege, London ; the Rev. Michael Biggs; Isidore 
ur, Esq., Professor of French Literature in 
King’s College, London ; the Rev. Robert William 
, Professor of Classical Literature in King’s 
Cilege, London ; the Rev. Thomas Ainslie Cock, 
matical Tutor in King’s College, London; 
Cowper, Esq., Professor of Mechanics in 
Tag’y College, London; the Rev. Thomas Grainger 
4ul, Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, 





London; John Hullah, Esq., Professor of Vocal | 


Music in King’s College, London ; the Rev. Thomas 
Jackson, Principal of the Training College, Bat- 
tersea; Samuel Laurence, Esq.; the Rev. Dr. 
McCaul, Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, 
London ; the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, Pro- 


fessor of Divinity in King’s College, London ; Paul | 


A. Mulready, Esq.; the Rev. Charles Grenfell 
Nicolay, Librarian to King’s College, London ; the 
Rev. Edward Plumptre, Chaplain to King’s Col- 
lege, London; George Richmond, Esq. ; the Rev. 
Richard Chenevix Trench, Professor of Divinity in 
King’s College, London; and the Honorary Secretary 
to the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. The 
ulterior objects of this Institution embrace means 
whereby the less competent members of the pro- 
fession may obtain “an adequate and orderly prepa- 
ration” for the work of tuition,—and the establish- 
ment of lectures and classes with that view—if a 
“College fund’’ can be obtained by the way of sub- 
scription. Society has a deeper stake in all such 
movements as this than for a long time it has chosen 
to see; and we are anxious to give the aid of our 
columns to all efforts for honouring an honourable 
profession and giving moral encouragement and sup- 
port to a very helpless and long unprotected class,— 
who, even in their helplessness, have a larger action 
for good or evil on the community than, to judge by 
the absence of protection, has been suspected.—The 
above paragraph will be appropriately followed by the 
announcement of a Ladies’ Literary Institution and 
Mutual Improvement Association just established in 
Beak Street, Regent Street, by a committee of ladies, 
for the purpose of affording facilities for the mental, 
moral, and social advancement of their own sex. A 
library and classes for every branch of study are 
in progress of formation : and drawing-room lectures, 
conversazioni and soirées are proposed to be given. 
A number of members have, we understand, been 
already inrolled. 

The archeological spirit is walking the land to-day 
to many valuable and instructive uses: but he should 
learn to have the moral control of his hammer and 
prevent its becoming an instrument of petty larceny. 
A correspondent writes to us as follows :—* Being 
last week at Dover, I accompanied a friend to inspect 
the Roman Pharos in the Castle; and was grieved to 
see how much injury had been done to it since I 
examined it three years ago, by that class of Archzo- 
logists (?) who seem to regard a hammer for obtain- 
ing specimens as important a companion as if they 
were on ageological expedition. Since my return, [ 
have been informed by my friend that a few days 
after he saw persons breaking off large pieces without 
the slightest interruption from any one. Perhaps a 
word from you at this season, when so many idle 
hands are applied to such mischief, might be of ser- 
vice in an influential quarter. I should be sorry to 
see the public excluded from free access to that 
choice example of Roman masonry, but it would be 
well if they were some howmade to understand that 
they are to refrain from picking and stealing, or 
otherwise injuring, what they cannot appreciate.”—It 
is needless to say, that the true genius of Archeology 
is directly opposed to this species of demolition and 
appropriation. 

The literary world has sustained a heavy loss in 
the death of Dr. Samuel Von Linde, the celebrated 
Polish Linguist and Lexicographer. He died at 
Warsaw, after a long and painful illness, in the 77th 
year of his age. Dr. Linde was a Member of the 
College of Education, and of several learned socie- 
ties; and was formerly President of the Evangelical 
Consistorium and Rector of the Lyceum of War- 
saw. 

The American papers report the death at Pitts- 
burgh, in Pennsylvania, on the 7th of July, of the 
Hon. Richard Biddle, eminent as an author, a jurist, 
and a statesman. In Congress he was greatly distin- 
guished as an orator; but had retired from legislative 
duties since 1842, on account of ill health. In the 
literary world he was known by his ‘ Memoir of Sebas- 
tian Cabot; with a Review of Maritime Discovery, 
published in Philadelphia and in London;—a work 
embodying the results of extensive researches among 
the records of European governments.—The same 
papers announce, too, the death in Philadelphia of 
another writer—Mr. Joseph C. Neale the humourist 
—in terms which lead us to imply suicide, He had 





for several months been suffering from a nervous irri- 
tability and depression of spirits. 

In Edinburgh, Dr. Brunton has resigned the pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew which he had held in that 
University for a period of thirty-four years. 

A letter from Constantinople, addressed to a mem- 
ber of the Geological Society of France, announces 
the departure from that capital, this summer, of the 
first Turkish expedition ever undertaken for a merely 
scientific object. A caravan of savans, chiefly com- 
posed of Turks, but led by a German, Herr 
Schwarzenbach, has set out for the Taurus and Meso- 
potamia—commissioned to measure heights, hunt for 
antiquities, and gather ethnographical, geographical, 
and geological details. 

M. Stanislaus Bellanger has just arrived in Paris 
from a tour in Turkey, Egypt, and Syria, on which 
he had been sent by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. He has brought home a number of documents 
relating to the arts, coins, antiques—and in particular 
an Arab manuscript, of 1632, relating to the religious 
rites of the Druses. 

An important bequest has just been made to the 
town of Rouen by a rich citizen who, born deaf and 
dumb, had amused his life with the collection of 
literary treasures. His whole fortune amounting to 
12,0007. and a library of 60,000 volumes have by his 
death become the public property. The value of 
the latter, however, does not appear to be in the ratio 
of its extent :—advantage having, it is said, been 
taken of the collector's weakness to palm upon him 
books of little value and extort large sums for more 
valuable ones. 

From Rome, it is stated that the rich library which 
the late Prince Henry of Prussia had collected in 
that city has been placed, according to the last will 
of the deceased, at the disposal of the German stu- 
dents in that city. 

On Wednesday evening last the Mayor of Bir- 
mingham —who is brother to Miss Harriet Mar- 
tineau—presided at the public meeting for the rescue 
of Shakspeare’s house which we last week announced 
as about to take place. Mr. Bracebridge was present, 
as one of a deputation from Stratford. It is worth re- 
cording that in Birmingham the worshippers of the 
World's Poet—the great interpreter of the popular 
heart—are found chiefly, so far as this practical test 
is concerned, among the classes calied more empha- 
tically The People. The spiritualities of Birmingham 
wear coat of frieze. A series of resolutions were 
passed, pledging the meeting to assist the effort now 
making for securing the birthplace to the nation.—In 
London, we may mention, the Metropolitan Dra- 
matic Society have announced a performance at the 
City of London Theatre for the same object on Mon- 
day next. The whole amount of the proceeds will 
be devoted to the fund :—the amateurs having sub- 
scribed among themselves to defray the expenses of 
the evening. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune, writing 
from Boston, says—“ The most interesting thing in 
the literary circles here is the project of a new Quar- 
terly Review, which has now been seething for some 
months, and will probably be done and served up about 
the Ist of next December. The gentlemen who are 
to be engaged in it combine talent enough to make an 
impression upon the country. Among them, I have 
heard Mr. Emerson, Rev. Theodore Parker, Charles 
Sumner, Esq., Rev. Caleb Stetson, and Dr. 8. G. Howe 
spoken of. What name the new journal is to wear is, 
I believe, not yet decided.” 

Speaking of publication, we may mention that 
among the number of serial libraries which are a fea- 
ture of the day, M. Bailli¢re has projected a ‘ Library 
of Illustrated Scientific Works’—to commence with 
Prof. J. Miller's ‘ Physics and Meteorology.’ 

There are few weeks in which we have not occa- 
sion to be amused at the manner in which our own 
thunder is sent back to us without any admission of 
its being an echo; and we may think it worth while on 
some fitting occasion to renew our exhibition of the 
practice. The following isscarcely a case in point— 
the want of novelty in this instance being an incident 
for which we blame noone. A paragraph has been 
going the round of the papers quoting from the Spec- 
tator a communication in which a correspondent 
asserts the antiquity of the electric telegraph, on the 
faith of an extract from the Prolusions of Strada 
found in a paper by Addison in the Spectator, It is 
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now many months since [ante, p. 26] this curious 
illustration was given in the Atheneum:—and we 
have subsequently on two different occasions had, in 
our Notices to Correspondents, to decline the same 
passage, re-discovered for our use, on the expressed 


ground of its previous appearance in our columns. 

Of the quarrel between the Baroness von Arnim 
and the authorities of Berlin which we reported last 
week [p. 918], the Spectator gives a different version, 
on the faith of a correspondent.—* This lady,”says the 
writer, “has for many yearsdevoted her literary talents 
to advocating the cause of the distressed artisan and 
labourer in those remote provinces which are scarcely 
known to the public inhabitants of the metropolis 
except from the garbled accounts of revolt and mili- 
tary justice given by the newspapers. Her shrewd and 
simple comprehension led her at once to trace the 
cause of much of this misery to the veil which the 
despotism of the police throws over the true picture; 
and she sought to promote an inquiry into details, on 
a modified scale, in the matter-of-fact manner of those 
investigations which produced many recent social 
reforms in England. Many young men who under- 
took the mission were criminally prosecuted, and 
exposed to such persecution that they were forced to 
abandon the task. She has been involved in a direct 
squabble with the Berlin magistrates; and the court, 
under the mantle of a legal decision, has the satisfac- 
tion of avenging itself of many a bitter truth she has 
uttered. This singular woman, who is now advanced 
in years, puts manly writers to shame by her un- 
flinching defence of truth and justice; and this termi- 
nation of her literary career will redeem the levity of 
its commencement.” 


ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NUW OPEN, with a new and 
highly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted hy M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 
—Admittance, Saloon, ls.; Stalls, 2s. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTILON.—LECTURES on 
CHARACTER, with Musical Illustrations, by Mr. J. RUSSELL, 
accompanied by Dr. Wallis, on the Pianoforte, every Evening, at 
Eight o’clock, except Saturday. Dr. Bachhoffner’s Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy will comprise the subject of the Electric Tele- 

Chemical Lectures by Robert Hunter Simple, Esq., on 

S of Monday, Wednesday and Friday. he beautiful 

Optical Effects include the last Dissolving Views, Diving Bell and 

nc with Experi &c. &c.—Admissi ls.; Schools, Half- 
price. 











PINE ARTS 


Plans and Elevations of the proposed New Buildings 
at Buckingham Palace. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 

Absit omen!—but surely it is of evil augury that the 

title-page of this official architectural document ex- 

hibits either a strange mistake or a wilful misnomer. 

There is nota single drawing in the nature of a plan; 

though there should have been two at the very least, 

—one of the ground-floor and another of the princi- 

pal story. Owing to the want of such illustrations of 

the general design and also to the entire absence of 
descriptive letter-press—which latter might in some 
measure have made amends for other deficiencies— 
the two Elevations and Perspective View are left to 
speak for themselves; and the “ Houses” must have 
found them infinitely more eloquent and persuasive 
on that account. 

A fatality seems to hang over Buckingham Palace: 

— which after costing, first and last, as much as 

would, with judicious management, have sufficed 


to rear a truly noble regal pile, will after all be only 


a greater architectural botch than ever. This, after 
all the dissatisfaction which has been already ex- 
pressed with the building, is a provoking fact. A 
very sad pity it is that the necessity for making ad- 
ditions was so pressingly urgent as to admit of no 
delay; no time for having a public competition in 
order to see what ideas could be obtained for the 
occasion-—or, as it would appear, even for allowing 
Mr. Blore to arrange his ideas and duly study his 
subject. It would seem as if he had been called 
upon quite unawares—and so hurried as to have been 
glad to catch at the first thoughts that occurred. Had 
there been a competition, and fair time allowed for 
the preparation of drawings, some designs worthy of 
the occasion, and showing how the Palace might have 
been redeemed from architectural disgrace, might, 


we doubt not, have been produced. Whether the best 
—or one of the best—would have been chosen, must, 
of course, have depended on the taste and judgment 
of the chooser; but error might have been guarded 
against by allowing the designs to be publicly exhi- 
bited for a few months previously to a definitive selec- 
tion being made. Had public opinion been thus 
consulted and confided in, Her Majesty would, we 
fancy, have had to accept from the liberality—or 
else the pride—of the nation something far more 
magnificent than the design which her Parliament 
has been too complaisant to criticize. The public, 
we believe, will not be equally complaisant. They 
have a right to express themselves unreservedly in 
a case like the present—though their censure comes 
too late to prevent mischief. Dearly-paid-for expe- 
rience has warned them not to trust too implicitly to 
royal taste—or rather to the ability of those who act 
in the capacity of its prime ministers and are respon- 
sible for its Art-doings. A king or queen can do no 
wrong: but Mr. Blore may—and in our opinion is 
proving his fallibility. Mr. Donaldson has just as- 
sured us that “we owe Buckingham Palace to the 
low taste of George the Fourth”:—but it must not 
be said that we shall be indebted for the poverty of 
imagination shown in the “new buildings” to the 
low taste of any other than the architect himself. 
We consider him the sole author of the design—and, 
accordingly, need not scruple to speak of it pretty 
freely. 

It was not, we think, unreasonable to expect that 
as an entirely new range of building was to be added 
to the Palace on the Park side, care would be taken 
to render this an imposing facade — one more digni- 
fied and grandiose in manner than any of our palazzi 
club-houses. On the contrary, however, it is stamped 
by a species of littleness from which they—at least 
the Reform, the Conservative, and the Carlton—are 
wholly free. For want of plans, we cannot determine 
the fact; but the building has the appearance of being 
intended only for private and secondary rooms—there 
being no indication externally of any state apart- 
ments on a scale befitting a royal palace. While 
the basement is cut up into two divisions—there 
being a mezzanine story with a series of very small 
windows over the ground-floor—the upper part con- 
sists of two floors whose windows are very nearly alike 
in regard to size as well as design. In the former 
respect they do not exceed those in such modern 
private houses as form the Carlton-Gardens Terraces. 
Setting aside the advantage of superior material, we 
question whether the new building at the Palace will 
look at all more “ palace-like” than those colonnaded 
fagades of Nash’s. At any rate, it will not possess 
the same degree of continuity and the sort of grandeur 
thence derived ; the front being divided into five de- 
cidedly distinct portions, that show like so many 
separate residences. This is a mode of treatment 
exactly the reverse of that which aims at combining 
a series of moderate-sized houses into one architec- 
tural ensemble. 

Not a single fresh idea has been brought to the 
subject; although it was one to exercise ingenuity 
and invention as well as taste—and even to call 
them forth—in no ordinary degree. The problem 
given to the architect was, we presume, to form 
towards the Park a grand public fagade which should 
forcibly express on that side at least the dignity of a 
royal palace—and thereby obliterate the littleness 
and triviality of Nash and George the Fourth. If, 
on the other hand, merely increased accommodation 
was the thing to be chiefly studied—and of other 
study we perceive no signs—it surely would have 
been better to erect the new range of building else- 
where; perhaps as a continuation northwards of 
the garden front (set back a little from the line of it)— 
where it would have been in immediate communica- 
tion with the present private apartments. Though 
it may not be any particular disadvantage, it cannot, 
at any rate, be an improvement, as regards the rooms 
towards the front court, that they should have the 
Park shut out from their view. If there really was 
no alternative from building towards the Park, the 
utmost consideration should have been bestowed on 
the design—since assuredly it will be jealously 
criticized by-and-bye, and there will be nothing to 
screen it from close examination. As far as public 
opinion is concerned, sufficient warning had been 





given by the unsparing condemnation of the edifice 





in its original state:—and it has probably bent 
for granted that, in consequence of such phe 
demnation, care would be observed that th 
building should make amends; presenting j a 
cipal—indeed, only public—front a ry vf 
deur suited to the residence of the Soverej ‘ 
disappointment will be in proportion to ms - 
tainly not unreasonable—expectation, — 

We have said that the new facade will look jj 
a mere line of street houses: nor could the archi ke 
indeed, have kept much more strictly to one W mw 
line of frontage had he built in a street ond tn 
obliged to adhere to the regulations of the Pay 
Commissioners. Had he bethought him of retnign® 
the marble arch—at least the general mass of rw 
structure—and incorporating it in his own build} ; 
that alone might have led to some happy and tak 
ideas. No doubt, there would have been some diff 
culties to contend with :—but all the greater would 
have been the merit of overcoming them, Compared 
with that arch, the new centre archway into th 
court will be positively mean—as well as badly - 
portioned ;—very little better than that at the Hone 
Guards. The archway of the marble arch, on th 
other hand, might have been made to look |, ! 
a feature in the new facade than it did whe 
in comparatively small insulated mass and standing 
in advance of the Palace. Nothing more, honven 
seems to have been thought of by the architect, o¢ 
any one else, than merely providing the rooms 
required, and putting “a decent sort of front” to 
them—the public being left to grumble when 
grumbling should be all they could do. Surely 
the parties must have felt some qualms of taste who 
affixed their signatures to such a design for the public 
facade of a royal metropolitan palace; a design to- 
tally destitute of all artistic quality—not only with. 
out imagination, but prosaic in the extreme! 

*,* Since the above was written, it has just come 
to our knowledge that many months ago a lithograph 
of the design was circulated among the members of 
both Houses of Parliament:—yet not one of them 
ventured to open his lips and protest against it, in 
behalf of good taste and of the public. 


The Bottle. By George Cruikshank. 


The clever caricaturist of Fashion and Folly—the 
man who has spent a profusion of talent on little bits 
of copper, and in a way in which he is still une- 
qualled—has here extended his range of observations 
—thrown caricature aside as far as old habits would 
allow him, and attempted a story after the manner of 
Hogarth. This is no common effort. Artists have 
hitherto refrained from stripping for such a task; nor 
can we call to mind any similar attempt except the 
twin story in ten scenes painted by Northcote, and 
called ‘The Modest Girl and the Wanton’—a gooil 
idea, and yet one that is poorly conceived and jus 
as poorly executed. 

‘The Bottle’ is a story in eight acts of St. Giles’s 
and Gin Lane; in which the several stages of 
drunkenness are unmistakeably pourtrayed. The 
commonest intellect can read the history as in a 
glass—and its moral is kept continually before the 
mind. It isa story, of course, of low life; and has 
nothing to do with Alexander and Clytus, or other 
aristocratic drunkards of history or romance. The 
hero and heroine are of Lillo’s level—an English 
labourer and his wife; and the scene is London or 
the country, just as the spectator pleases—for the 
story is, unfortunately, of too frequent occurrence 
to be confined to any one place. In the first scene 
—for so we shall call Plate 1—‘ The Bottle’ is brought 
out for the first time, and the husband induces his 
wife “just to take a drop.” In the second scene 
(Plate 2), the former is represented as discharged 
from his employment for drunkenness, and sending 
his clothes to the pawnbrokers to supply the bottle. 
In the third scene (Plate 3) the man and his wife 
are represented comforting themselves with the bottle, 
while an execution is sweeping off the greater part 
of their furniture. In the fourth scene (Plate 4) 
we find the husband unable to gain employment, 
begging with his wife and children in the strects— 
and by this means still supplying the bottle. Inthe 
fifth scene (Plate 5) while cold, misery, and want 
destroy their youngest child, they still console them- 
selves with the bottle. In the sixth scene (Plate 
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been taken —» are the natural consequences of the fre- | Kinnear. His prices at first were small; and for | Roma’ sold to Mr. Wells of Redleaf for 80 guineas ; 

on Con. ove of the bottle. In the seventh (Plate 7) | the commencing six years the highest price whieh | and ‘ Gil Blas introducing himself to Laura,’ sold to 

oe ue Dew  sband, in a state of furious drunkenness, kills | he obtained for a single picture was 501. He | Mr. Sheepshanks for 100 guineas. He had now ac- 

a pang with the instrument of all their misery. And | soon, however, not only deserved, but received | quired considerable reputation. The Columbus was 
OF gran. a larger remuneration; and for his ‘Twelfth of | painted in duplicate for Mr. Wells and the drawing- 


eign, The 
Such—cor. 


L look like 


€ arch 


Me Uniform 


vie et scene (Plate 8) we find that the bottle 
. done its work : it has destroyed the infant and 
ee other—brought the son and daughter to vice 


ne the streets—and left the father a maniac in 


es the fearful story: and told on paper as 


ikshank has told it, it is worth, in absolute 

- Ane ~ society and morals, a bushel of sermons or 
of retain; g ;iurow-load of tracts. It is sold cheap enough— 
lass of the ght plates for a shilling: and it ought to be given 
1 build; wp the wife of every man and the husband of every 
y and int yoman in any way addicted to the sin which it de- 
some diff gribes—that the lesson which it reads may have its 

~ater would god pur carried out, and some one at least be 

Comparei reamed from the crimes which it represents. 

¥ into the Our first remark, on rising from the contempla- 
‘badly pro. I tinof the story was, viewing it as a work of Art— 
t the Hore iy “Hogarth is even much greater than we had thought 
rch, on the him.” This feeling wears off, however, after a time; 
k larger ag wt to the diminution of our estimate of Hogarth’s 
en placed fy genius—but the work begins to gain upon us, and a 

id standing fy second and a third scrutiny reveal how carefully 
e, however, the several incidents and circumstances have been 
rchitect, or Ma considered by the artist. _The real excellence of the 
the rooms jj work consists in the admirable manner in which the 
f front” ty jp viceand passion and madness of the husband are 
able when  rpresented—and the silent wonder and fear and awe 
©. Surely which seem to inspire the son while he contemplates 





* taste who i the profligate courses and crimes of his father.— Let 
the publie ws point out a few of the more striking and success- 
. design to. fil incidents. In the second plate, the son, a boy of 
only with. sx years old, is seen sitting on a stool, with his little 
e! éser on his knee, contemplating the unusual appear- 
just come fm ance of his futher bent in a state of abject drunken- 
lithograph i nes over the fire. In plate 3, we see the son equally 
rembers of mute and awe-struck at the execution which is going 
eof them Mm. %In the fourth scene the father reeling from 
inst it, in Magn palace, and the son begging earnestly for alms, 
weagain the leading excellences of the plate. In 
the fifth scene, the boy weeping thoughtful by the 
nk. epiring embers on the broken hearth and tasting 
olly—the  « sorrow before his time is a touching incident. 
1 little bits But the father and son in the seventh scene form 
still une. Mj theablest portion of the drama. The husband has 
servations i tiled his wife; and the first consciousness of crime 
bits would @ prduces fear, anguish and remorse:—while the little 
manner of  % stands by, holding his lips from expressing the 
rtists have  gony which he feels at the fearful spectacle that he 
task; nor Jas witnessed. In the last plate, the figure of the 
except the j™ oping maniac in Bedlam is extremely well ex- 
cote, and jj pesed;—though the plate itself challenges com- 
"a gool @§ parson with the last scene in the Rake’s Progress 
1 and just § “mewhat too closely to tell to Mr. Cruikshank’s ad- 
vantage. Singularly enough, the worst plates in the 
St, Giles’s 9 “ties are the first and last. The first has something 
stages of Mj the tea-tray character: and in the last the intro- 
od. The i ‘ution of pert miss and still perter master violates 
y asin a @@ ‘eterror of such a scene—and is in itself an incident 
hefore the j™ Wtrue to nature. The work, we may add, is printed 
; and has @ “the surface press and from glyphographic blocks. 
, or other 
ce, The WILLIAM SIMSON. 
1 English William Simson, an artist of good performance, 
,ondon or @@ wtdat one time of very considerable promise, died in 
—for the @J Slane Street on Sunday last, at the too early age of 
ccurrence #@ furty-seven. Mr. Simson was a native of Dundee; 
irst scene aud was educated at the Trustees’ Academy in Edin- 
is brought (| buh—a kind of School of Design, which has given 
duces his @ ‘ British Art Sir David Wilkie, Sir William Allan, 
nd scene # Mr. John Burnet the engraver, and still more 
jischarged J ‘ently the subject of the present notice. Mr. 
d sending #@ Simson is said to have distinguished himself at the 
he bottle. ## Trustees’ Academy,—but not in any way to lead his 
| his wife @§ fllow-students to foresee the after-excellence which 
he bottle, J he unquestionably attained. His first works were 
ater part # “ast pieces somewhat in the manner of Collins,—but 
Plate 4), @§ ‘ill with a native character of their own which shewed 
ployment,  Yhat truthful transcripts they were from the scenes 
streets— JJ “lected. In this style of Art he worked for nearly ten 
e, Inthe @ ears; finding Leith Sandsand the coast of Fife a suffi- 
and want @# ent field for his exertions, and Edinburgh, where he 
ole them- § ved, fruitful with patrons both willingand able to assist 
re (Plate tim. His earliest of these were Baron Hume, Lords 
id brutal J Abercrombie and Leven, Lady Jane Stuart, Mr. 


August’ 100 guineas were paid by Mr. Donald Smith. 
Of this picture the painter himself thought well; 
and writing from recollection, as we do, we think, 
justly. This was in 1829; and in the same year 
he painted the portrait of his steady and attached 
friend Mr. William Scrope—so well known by his 
books upon deer-stalking. Mr. Simson was of great 
assistance to Mr. Scrope in his several works; 
and even it is said aided him on more than one 
occasion with the palette and the pencil. In 1830 
he received 130 guineas from J. M. Melville, Esq. 
for his ‘Sportsmen Regaling’; and in the same year 
the same sum from J. G. Kinnear, Esq. for ‘ The 
Highland Deer-stalkers,’"—a picture of real merit, 
now in the possession of Mr. Robert Cadell, the 
eminent publisher in Edinburgh. _ As his reputation 
and prices increased, he was led—as painters before 
him have been and painters will continue to be—to 
portrait painting as a means of making money; and 
in this line he found ample employment for his 
pencil. Nor should we quarrel with him for making 
the change considering the ulterior object which he 
was known to have in view—for of the money thus 
obtained he was enabled to save sufficient to carry him 
into Italy. Thither, accordingly, he went; and there 
remained during the years 1835, 1856, and 1837, 
—observing, weighing, and considering whatever he 
saw, and copying faithfully and laboriously whatever 
he thought might be of advantage to him in his after 
studies, Titian was the master of whom he talked 
the most :—a predilection to which he was led, per- 
haps, by his own particular excellence—that of a 
good colourist. 

On his return, in 1838, he settled in London, in 
Dean Street, Soho — long a favourite resort with 
artists. He came out strong for the first Exhibition 
of the Academy in Trafalgar Square ;—and his merits 
were generally acknowledged. His chief work — 
*Cimabue and Giotto’ (the well-known incident)— 
was bought by Sir Robert Peel for 150 guineas: and 
another picture of a different kind, and to our tastes 
considerably better, ‘ A Dutch Family,’ was bought 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne for the same sum. 
“Of the outstanders,” Wilkie writes to his friend 
Collins, describing the Exhibition of 1838, “I may 
mention Simson—the Edinburgh Simson, now come 
to London to settle—who has two very clever pic- 
tures: one is Giotto discovered herding sheep by 
Cimabue. They are much liked; they show what 
he has learnt by going to Italy, and they are more- 
over so new that I should not have known them to 
be his from his former works.” That Wilkie appre- 
ciated their excellences we may gather from what 
follows in the same letter. “From the Dinner,” he 
says, “ I had a message to convey to Simson that his 
* Giotto’ was sold to Sir Robert Peel. The price he 
asked was very moderate, but he is highly satisfied at 
having sold it. Two gentlemen wanted to have it, 
and it is probable his other picture will be sold also.” 
Such is the history of the sale of the ‘ Giotto’; a 
picture not very correctly treated as regards the cos- 
tume or the locality, but carefully and brightly 
painted. Of the ‘Dutch Family’ it would not be 
easy to produce a briefer or better description than 
Mrs. Jameson has given of it in her account of the 
collection at Bowood.—*‘ A Dutch Family... W. 
Simson. Group of a mother with her infant asleep 
on her lap, and a gir] standing before her with a por- 
ringer. Various articles of furniture, carefully and 
minutely painted, particularly a chair, a cradle, and 
a pitcher of blue earthenware. In the background 
a glass door looking into a court-yard. Signed with 
the painter's name and dated 1838. An exceeding 
good picture of its kind; nor do I think the artist 
has since equalled it.” 

The fame acquired by the success of his works 
and the choice collections to which they had 
gone, induced the painter to strip for greater efforts, 
—and better still, brought other patrons to his 
easel, His next great works were ‘ Columbus 
asking bread and water for his child at the door 
of the convent of Santa Maria de Rabida,’ painted 
in 1839 and sold to Sir Willoughby Gordon 
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for 200 guineas; ‘Goatherds of the Campagna di 


































master from Edinburgh was looked upon as an artist 
who was likely to outstrip too many of his rivals, 
That such a feeling prevailed, and that it had its effect, 
there cannot be a doubt ; for in the very next year— 
the first year of the octagon room at the Academy— 
Mr. Simson was doomed to that dark hole, where 
surely what was hung hands might feel but eyes 
could never see. Subsequent equally unfair hangings 
damped the energies of a frame naturally not strong, 
and drove him to the British Institution in Pall Mall. 
Here he found fairer play: but still he felt that he 
was unrepresented in the Royal Academy—that the 
works which he sent were not hung fairly—and that 
the struggle for fame was not a stand-up fight. His 
skilland talent found him, however, a ready market for 
his pictures; and he continued to be a constant exhi- 
biter at both the British Institution and the Royal 
Academy—though none of his after-works justified 
the prophetic language indulged in by his friends. — 
His great excellence was his power of colour : and so 
carefully did he complete the unfinished pictures by 
Wilkie of the Sultan and Mehemet Ali that it was a 
puzzle to the learned to find where Wilkie left off and 
where Simson began. Nor were his portraits without 
their peculiarexcellences. One,we remember, a head 
of Mr. Burnet the engraver, was capitally and cha- 
racteristically conceived, and in all its flesh-tints and 
touches most admirably managed. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Picture Exhibition at Boulogne. 
Boulogne, August. 

TnereE is a good Exhibition of pictures open 
here at this moment. More than seven hundred are 
placed in two large rooms in the building containing 
the College, Public Library, and Museum: and 
although there are few of great excellence, there 
are also very few really bad ones—while there are 
many rising far above mediocrity. The Exhibition 
is organized by a society,—which, from funds raised 
among the members, pays the carriage of the pictures 
from the artist's residence to Boulogne, and back 
again if not sold. The town gives the use of rooms: 
and besides those pictures bought by private indivi- 
duals, the society purchases a certain number by 
meaas of a fund raised by the sale of tickets of five 
francs each—and a lottery is held, according to the 
results of which the pictures acquired by the society 
are distributed among the subscribers. Members of 
the society are bound to take a certain number of 
tickets at each Exhibition; and two of the pictures 
purchased by the society are engraved for distribu- 
tion among those subscribers who have not obtained 
prizes. The society is generally enabled to purchase 
about forty pictures, of a value varying from about 
51. to 257. In the Exhibition this year, there are 
some very pretty water-colour drawings of Boulogne 
and its neighbourhood by Madame Laston; and 
several other pictures by local artists—a nice little 
picture by the above lady’s brother, Auguste Dela- 
croix, a native of Boulogne. There is a ‘ Judith with 
the Head of Holofernes,’ by 2 Parisian artist named 
Massy, which is very good ;—and I was surprised to 
learn that it had been purchased by an English 
gentleman for the insignificant sum of 250 franes. 
A tableau-de-genre by an Antwerp painter named 
Bataille, is excellent. It represents the interior of a 
Dutch cottage, with the family at table, and an old 
man whitewashing the walls of the room with a brush 
at the end of a long pole. There are four small 
pictures by Petrus Van Schendel of Brussels;—all 
of them containing those wonderful effects of light 
in which he so much excels, Some water-colour 
drawings, by Kellin, of the Crypt under the Cathedral 
of Boulogne, are more interesting as exact repre- 
sentations of a very curious subterranean place of 
worship recently discovered, after having been blocked 
up for many centuries, than remarkable as works of 
Art. 

I do not like to occupy your valuable columns 
by any more details of this Exhibition ;—but I think it 
deserves a notice in them, as illustrating the efforts 
made to encourage Art in French provincial towns. 





It certainly could not be better placed than in 
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the same range of buildings that contains the ex- 
tensive and valuable Public Library and excellent 
Museum which do so much credit to Boulogne. The 
former is open every day; and any one can enter and 
ask for any book he may wish to consult,—which 
is immediately brought to him. A printed catalogue 
facilitates the finding of any desired work ; and the 
accomplished librarian, M. Gérard,—a man of great 
literary attainments,—is always ready to give any 
desired information. I have rather wandered from 
the subject on which I have ventured to address 
you; but could not refrain from referring to so ex- 
cellent and liberal an establishment when I was de- 
scribing an Exhibition which takes place under the 
same roof. 8. 





Fine Art Gossrp.—On Thursday last the only 
remaining portion of the scaffold on which Taste has 
been executed at Hyde Park Corner was removed 
from the arch; and the brazen monstrosity now flaunts 
the air of that neighbourhood in its unscreened ab- 
surdity. 

Count D*Orsay has completed a statuette of Jenny 
Lind—which is now on view at the establishment of 
Messrs. Colnaghi & Co. in Pall Mall East. The 
lady is represented in one of her well-known attitudes 
in the Figlia del Reggimento,—and the likeness and 
position are alike cleverly caught. There is much ele- 


gance about the work :—and if it be intended for casting- 


from, it will in all probability be a favourite ornament 
on the table of many a worshipper of “the Swedish 
Nightingale.” 

The New York papers congratulate their readers 
on the expected arrival in that city of a duplicate, from 
the chisel of Mr. Hiram Powers, of his fine statue of 
the ‘Greek Slave.” Mr. Powers is represented as 
having a large family dependent on exertions which 
hitherto have not yielded them more than a mere sub- 
sistence over the necessary expenses: and the exhi- 
bition of the ‘ Greek Slave’ through the States of the 
Union has been undertaken as an experiment for the 
sculptor’s benefit. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Maryiesone.—This theatre was on Monday, ac- 
cording to the previous announcement, opened under 
the management of Mrs. Warner, with‘ The Winter's 
Tale,—the lady herself enacting the part of Her- 
mione. She was supported by Mr. Graham; whose 
impersonation of Leontes was a picturesque and able 
piece of acting. This gentleman has brought from 
his training in the provinces a facility of style likely 
to make him a useful coadjutor in a scheme like 
Mrs. Warner’s. He evinced more passion than we 
had been prepared to expect. The part of Perdita 
was performed by Miss Angell; whose début gave 
assurance of an actress of no little talent. The 
humorous part of Autolycus introduced an actor 
hitherto almost unknown to the London boards, 
though long enjoying celebrity in the country—Mr. 
H.Webb. His cemic powers have a gusto and richness 
seldom exceeded. The general performance, in fact, 
was marked by careful attention and good taste. 
The accessories were, in all respects, good; the 
scenery and costumes of a costly description. The 
house has been repaired and decorated in excellent 
taste. The audience was, we were glad to see, both 
numerous and of a kind that seems to promise well 
for the success of Mrs. Warner's experiment. The 
play was preceded by an address, written by Mr. 
T. J. Serle and delivered by Mrs. Warner. 





Sapier’s Wetts.—On Monday ‘The Provost of 
Bruges’ was re-produced,—with the usual attention 
to the mise en scéne. 


Musicat anp Dramatic Gosstr.—Mr. William 
Parke, the once celebrated oboe player, died on the 
24th ult., at the age of eighty-five. He had been, 
says a contemporary, a member of the Royal Society 
of Musicians for sixty-four years; and twenty years 
ago, when no longer able to follow his avocations, 
that excellent institution granted him an allowance 
of sixty guineas annually. Mr. Parke was appointed 
first oboe at Covent Garden in 1784, at the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Shield,who used to compose 
obligato parts for him. 

In Paris, a sum of 140,000 franes has been issued 
by royal ordonnance to the Minister of Public Works, 








of the Académie Royale. 

A Correspondent writes to us as follows :—“ Frank- 
fort—always one of the centres of German exhibition 
—has rarely been more empty of musical interest, 
present or to come, than this August. The Opera 
shows activity in its direction; but I cannot find that 
its executive resources have in any respect increased. 
Among the last works given have been a version of 
Rossini’s ‘ Siége de Corinthe’; the new ‘ Undine,’ by 
Lortzing, mightily praised for its faéry scenery and 
properties; and ‘Prince Eugene,’ by Gustavus 
Schmidt. I have looked through the journals, to 
the right and to the left, for sign of new composer or 
new composition,—with no better result than Sister 
Anne in John Parry’s song, when she saw ‘no- 
thing.’ ” 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences. —Aug. 23.—There was 
an immense number of communications; but only 
three of them contained any really useful information. 
These were—an account of some experiments by 
M. Dubrunfaut on the comparative qualities of the 
glucose of grapes, malt, and other products, showing 
their degrees of crystallization ;—an article by M. 
Chassagnac on the purulent ophthalmia of new-born 
children, showing that it is a disease of the mem- 
brane, and that it may be cured by counter-irrita- 
tion and the frequent application of water dashed 
upon the eye; and an account of two inventions by 
MM. Mutrel and Pauwels for regulating the flame 
in a gas-burner. 

Sharks on the English Coast.—The extraordinary 
number of mackarel which have visited the English 
Channel this summer appears to have attracted a 
party of sharks to the Downs. On a fine evening, 
says the Hants paper, with the wind off the land, 
those rapacious creatures may be seen close in to the 
shore, skimming along the surface of the water,—a 
large triangular dark coloured dorsal fin being the 
only part visible. It is quite a novelty to see the 
fishermen on the south coast of England enjoying 
the hazardous sport of harpooning. Such, however, 
may be seen off Dunnose and Luccomb (Isle of 
Wight) every fine evening in moderate weather. A 
gentleman of Bonchurch, while fishing, and unable 
to account for the unusual shyness of the finny tribe, 
was in a few minutes surrounded by sharks, On 
raising the alarm, a Luccomb fisherman hastened to 
the spot with a harpoon ; and soon transfixed one 
of the voracious strangers (nearly 11 feet in length), 
—which, after affording the most exciting play for 
nearly 20 minutes, made its escape. On the arrival 
of some boats from Shanklin another shark was struck 
by a waterman ; and after 35 minutes’ play was, with 
the assistance of another boat, towed in shallow water 
and captured at Luccomb. This shark was the 
* porbeagle,” of Yarrell (the “ Lamua Cornubria,” of 
Cuvier) ;—and measured nearly e>ven feet.—Globe. 

A New Effect of the Magneiic Telegraph.—The 
various wires of telegraph beginning to intersect so 
many sections of our country are said to have a de- 
cided effect upon electricity. That eminent scientific 
man, Prof. Olmstead of Yale College, states, that 
as the storm comes up, and especially when over the 
wires, say fifty or a hundred miles distant, the light- 
ning is attracted by the wires ;—which can be proved 
by any one remaining in the telegraph office for half 
an hour. About the time the storm is coming up, 
the wires are continually filled with electricity. It 
is my opinion, he says, that we shall never have very 
heavy thunder showers, or hear of lightning striking, 
so long as we have telegraph wires spread over the 
earth.— American Paper. 

Nautilus Life-Preserver.—Under this title, the at- 
tention of nautical men and others whose pursuits or 
tastes are aquatic, was challenged some days since by 
the manager of a company which seeks to obtain 
public patronage for an invention by which it is pro- 
posed to avert the danger of being drowned, or the 
swamping or submersion of boats. The advantages 
of the apparatus were manifested by a series of 
crucial experiments, which took place at the lower 
river entrance of the London Docks, near Shadwell, 
at high water. The apparatus isof twokinds. One 
form is that of a tube, composed of oiled silk, with 
a valve similar to the tongue of a bellows at one end, 
which admits the air when required, and thus forms 











a light and buoyant belt, which is fastened rasa 
waist, and enables the wearer to support — 
in the water besides himself. The other form of 
apparatus is also an oblong tube, longer and of the 
diameter than the belt, which, being filled With a} 
and placed under the thwarts of a ship’s .- 
prevent it from being submerged lower 
level at which these air tubes are than the 
experiments were conducted with tolerable faimey 
and appeared to give satisfaction to a y 
assemblage of seafaring and other persons 
stationed round the dock saliemmnaedead whe we 
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Oil from Stone.— A communication was Maile ee 
some short time ago, to the French Institute about fax Pave, 
what was called huile aux pierres. The oil is per bg 
fectly clear and transparent, does not soil, and Yield i ai 
a flame of great intensity and clearness, A cgp, 1 J. are, 
pany, formed for the manufacturing of this minen| Dann ged 
oil, possesses in the vicinity of Autun inexhaugi dao Mi 
strata of rock, from which not only oil, but other the — 
valuable substances, as a sort of grease (graaisses\ fay is society 
tar, ammoniacal water, paraffine — substances ¥ ttt 
which some are valuable as manures—are extracted, ad 
—The Builder. Te Pe 

A Mesmerist Outwitted.—A ludicrous cireyn, cL’ 
stance occurred at a recent mesmeric lecture in pies 
Exeter. The lecturer having, as he fancied, mg. Di eil 
merized a table and a man’s hand, and by some | 
means held the two so effectually together that it all apIN 
depended on his single will whether they should eye he 3 
again be parted, — placed a shilling in tempting Establisl 
proximity to the hand “in a fix,” and exclaime 
“There now, my man, if you can take up that shi. 
ling you may have it.” “Thank you,” said the MM tis Comp 
honest fellow, as he coolly dropped the coin into his sue 
waistcoat pocket.—Sun. : ‘the Parti 

Etherization of Bees.—Acting on the hint recently Oe 
dropped in this paper from the experiments of g hadi 
French naturalist, a gentleman of Great Marylebone. J stious whet 
street has contrived an apparatus for etherizi wae 
bees, which does its work without the least trouble, ~ 
The bees are at first much agitated ; then stupified, -—"" 
and fall to the ground—when they may be handled § —— 
with impunity. The effect is produced in little more on! 
than a minute and a half.—Daily News. in — 

Extension of the Electric T. elegraph.—The posté | 
for the electric telegraph have been put dom, § gp 
and the wires laid, along a part of the Live. @ » 1 
pool and Manchester Railway ;—so that in a month > i 
or two we may hope to have a telegraphic comm § —— 
nication from Liverpool to London vid Manchester, Sai" 
This is rather a roundabout way for the first outport ar 
in the empire to communicate with the capital; but 
as the speed of the electric communication surpasses 
that of everything except thought, thirty miles mor ee 
or less is quite unappreciable.— Manchester Paper. = 

Importation of Pirated Editions of British Works. @ ialsctso 
—An application having been made to the Lords o' @ “™* 
the Treasury with regard to the admission by a lady, 
for her own use, of American and French editions of ff, 
British copyright works that had long been in her @ i 
possession,—and which, from old association, she still J Joseph 
wished to possess,—their lordships have directed, in 9] Metar’ 
mitigation of the severity of the law, that whena 
party can obtain the written consent of the owners 
of the copyright the books may be delivered to the Pr 
importer on payment of duty. a) 

The Sale of Shakspeare’s House.—Mr. Robins has he 
now published the conditions of sale of Shakspeare’s ¥ —— 
house. The elucidation of the title will be exceed- 
ingly interesting. It commences with the will of the @ ~~ a 
immortal poet. The vendor, it appears, sells in the Hz. 
character of heir-at-law of the devisee in fee in trust @ —* 
for sale of the late owner, Mr. Thomas Court; who, 9 A") 
by his will, directed the property to be sold after the ae 
death of his wife (who died in 1846) by public  yuy.— 
auction or private contract, and the sale monies to 1 The 
be divided among his children, or such of them as eS 
should be then living, the shares of the children 141 
then dead being given to the child or children of the 9 revion 
deceased parents respectively. The testator left six M4 Pa 
children; of whom four are living and of age, and ma 
will join in the conveyance,—but the other two are @j eadle 
dead having left children, who are minors. Counsel @ nahn 





has, consequently, advised that the sale of the property 
shall take place by public auction.—Daily News. 
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mutual assurance is the most bensficial to the 
too the whole oe — = i a, legal 
ay one connected with the medical or 
Tis pears a y p = 5 mutual principle. 
ANNUAL S PEAMIUMS TO ASSURE 1002. AT DEATH, 
WITH PROFITS, 


THE ATHENZUM 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Directors. 
Henry June Prescott, “Esq. Chairman, 
George Field, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

James C. C. Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, ny 
Michael Bland, Es James G. 
Charles Francis cobi, Esq. John Horsley Palmer, 
Andrew Colvile, E: Henry org o8q. 
George Henry Gatie, Esq. Gooage Reid, Esq. 
George Hibbert, E William R. Robinson, Esq. 

homas Newman unt, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq. 


sq. 


LIFE ASSURANCE—BRITISH MUTUALLIFEASSURANC 
SOCIETY, 17, New Peparectore Blackfriars, London. 
rector 
‘aptain Twisleton Graves 
Tiowmas Hamber, Esq. 
John Lodge, Esq. 
‘olonel M 
‘ seorge Alfred Walker, Esq. 
r ‘HE SRITISH  MUSOTE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY entertains os of any description 
involving the contingency of human life. 
Prospectuses and every jotemetin ma: poked on application 
at the vee, y, New Bridge-street, Blac’ 


John Aginem. Esq. 
Henry 








Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits will be d to 
pee every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum 
, to an iminediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future premiums, as shown in the following 
example:— 


Profits to Bulicis ¢ 25 ayer standin 


ec meek to participate 
mus decla: 


Age 
~ 


ic ash paid Or | And 
Premium) [Annual 

leusvender reduced | 

lof Bonus. 


ba | 

£. @. rere 2. 2€ 8. d.| 2. 8 4. 
0) 174 12 
E L | 0) 193 12 


Sum c Apnoal | —_ 
Insured. | mium. nan 


.|£. a4 

15 ee 
20 
30 0) 2 
40 | re 
50 RK. “4 ‘ 

60 1000 631 0} 384 12 

en without pevtidpation in profits effected at iooed 
rates 


t etat 


andan expl it of other advantages 





| Ate: | Premium. Premium. 
S| £3 12 £6 19 0 
478 11 10 6 


| Age. | 
E 


| Premium. 
948 b3 





now given by this Company, may be had at the Chief Office, as 
above ; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall; or of the Agents. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





Prospectuses, forms | of cca, and every further information 
—" supplied on application either personally or by 


R. WILSDON MORRIS, Actuary. 
aa wit E ASSURANCE 


ANY. 
ey aye by Act of Parliament. 
apital £500,00 


ainbu 
asgow—59, St. Vincent-street. 
11, King William-street (City), London. 
This Company (established upwards o twenty years) combines 
ut the advantages ¢ >= different systems on which Life Offices 
ally been fo 
tion Plan of the Company from the large propor- 
s) of the profits to the assured, presents 
and surest investment ' > all desirous of accumulating 
haeficially for a family provision. 
The Non-Participation Plan, in all cases of loans or other trans- 
wtions where an Assurance is necessary or advisable, enables a 
pty to obtain the security of a Life Policy, on terms extremely 





and every information oe at the Head Office, 
othe various Agencies of the Compa: 


Specimen of Rates for Ase om mt on a Single Life. 





ithout 


Fo Wi With 
Seven Tones. Participation. 


For 
ode Tear. Participation. 





Annual 
_ Premium. 


Annual 
Premium. 


| 

| 
Annual | 
Premium. 





£114 2 


21711 
417 


No Batrance Money. or or other charge bepend | the Policy Stamp. 
Liberty to pss s to any part of Europe without Extra Premium. 
Claims paid three months after proof of death. 
Moderate Rates for Special Risks. 
GILBT. L. FINLAY, Manager. 
DICKSON, Secretary. 
Head Office, 22, George-street, Edinburgh, , uly 18 


HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 1 ¥- 1837. _Empowered by Spe- 
cal Acts of Parliament, 3 . cap. 20, and 10 Eh cap.1. 62, King 
Villiam-street, London ; 21, ‘St urgh. 
Capi ital—One Million. 
Directors, 
8. Morton Peto, Esq. M.P. 
ee Piper, Esq. 
Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Edward Smith, Esq. 
Hon. ¢. P. Villiers, M.P. 
John Wilks, Esq. 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. Edward W ilson, Esq. 
Secretary—Dr. Thomas Price. 
TABLE No. I. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFIT! 
Premiums for the Assurance of 100. pagebie at Death. 


30 | 40 | 50 ! 60 
- ad & 28 d. | £. 8. d. | £. 8. d. 
15 217 411 653 
TABLE No. IL. 
WITH PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
40 | 50 | 60 

£. 8. a. £. 8. ad, £ 2« d. 
337 410 3 6 13 0 


Deferred Annui- 
a oe Reversions 


George Bousfield, Esq. 
Thomas _. Esq. Ald, 
Jacob G. Cope, 




















1 The lowest rate “2 Preniem consistent with security, and the 
nye of Policies. teed by a capital of One Mil ion. 
oat Tables of | Vrominme. the one to the assured two- 
turds of the profits of this aonetnest of the Company’s business. 
4 A Table of Premiums for Poli aches, pevabis at the age of 60, or 
pe ari in the event of death; specially suitable to professional 


Policies in the mutual branch immediately interested in the 

is of the Company, and such profits, at the option of the as- 

to be received in cash, applied to the reduction of premiums, 
in apn od value to the sum assured. 

Premiums ua Annually, Half, -yearly, or Quarterly, 

hmited nu sme ‘of => in one sum. 

a given, © ~y eo rate terms, to persons going 

limits of their Policy. 

J ited on Life Policies which have been five years in 
and eee: attained the value of 

j=] fee —- 


W be effected by the bosrower. 





security, and the deposit of a Life 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


IRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


Offices : 
8, WATER STREET. LIVERPOOL. 
3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE, LONDON. 


The Directors beg to acknowledge the steadily increasing support 
which this Institution experioness, and to assure the public that, 
whilst the numerous and wealthy Pegthirs enables them to 
offer most am “ security for 7 lfilment of the Company’s 
nt and preference manifested towards it 
shall be met, ‘as heretofore, by strenuous endeavours to facilitate 
the despatch of business, and by liberality and promptitude in the 
settlement of claims. 

By the First Act of Parliament obtained by the Company, it is 
expressly conditioned that the liability of the Shareholders under 
the policies shall not be restricted by special contract or otherwise. 

INSURANCES AGAINST FIRE 
Are undertaken on property of y~ Gemription in the United 
Kingdom. the British Colonies, an Foreign Countries,—the 
Rates of Premium may be known on application. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 

The Directors continue to receive proposals for the sale and pur- 
chase of Annuities, Endowments, Reversions and Contingent In- 
terests, and for Insurances on Lives. No Entrance or Admission 

Wees are required, nor is any a aan charged to 
Officers in the Army or yo unless called into actual service. 
— a are amongst the advantages held out by the Com- 





Two ) Scales of Premiums, One Lower than those of most other 
Companies ; the other carrying Guaranteed Additions, or entitling 
to Guaranteed Reductions in the Future Premiums, on a plan 
entirely new and peculiar to this Institution. 

Specimen of the Rates for an Insurance of 1001. on a Single Life, and of 
the Reduced Premium on Policies taken out on the | Bonus | Scale : 


FOR WHOLE OF LIFE. 
Without Bonus, With Bonus. 


Reduced 

Premium 

instead of 
Bonus. 


Age 
when 
Insured. 





Yearly. | Half do. Yearly. 


£. 8, 


Half do. 





1 

1 16 

1 3 
64) 1 rr 

2 12 











Specimen of the Addition to the Sums Invested in the case of P ‘olicies of 
1,0002, each, to be taken out at the Bonus Premiums :— 





| |By the adaiien of the further De- 
cennial s, the amount pay- 
able in case cof death will be, after 


| 20 Years. | 30 Years. | 40 Years. 


. a) £ ad.) & 2d, 
0 | 154210 0 | 1904 3 4 
0 | 1567 10 0 | 1945 16 8 

0] 1610 0 0 | 2000 0 6 

0 
0 


First Then 
Pan | Annual 
after ten) Bonu 
|Paymnts.) 


Age 
when 
Insured. 





4 | 1305 
1014 2 } 1321 5 0 | 164210 0 | 2000 0 
1116 13 4! 1113 4/1350 0 011700 0 01 2000 0 


“The Scale of Reductions which gee guaranteed ranges from 
334 to 52 per cent. on the amount of Premium, and the bonus con- 
tingent only on the continuance of the life doubles the amount of 


‘Na Liability of Pusteendto, these reductions and additi 
being contingent upon 
Policies are 1 me in "the Half Premium system, and on an 
—— 
Surrenders of ph are accepted on very liberal terms ; and 
— are paid within three months after satisfactory proof of 


oe OF CAPITAL SUMS, 
The Directors re re repared to receive applications for Policies, 
which, L pe avails! le for many other F ox r s as well, will have 
rendering Property —_ under Lease for years equiva- 
mortgage or 1 or investment. The 





not 





A to Teehold for all purposes of 

following Table will afford 

Specimens of the Annual Premium for the Insurance of 1,000, payable 
after the lapse of a given number of years :— 


Years. | Rate. | Years | Rate. | Years. | Rate. | Years. | Rate. 


£. a 
13 17 6 
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to receive applications 
which appointments have 
1 be attended to unless ac- 


£. 8. d, \£, 8. d. 

9 {1168 75 |3176 
~ Acencies.—The Directors are 

for Agencies in gy | C— Districts Wy 
not yet been made. application wil 

“mEWINTON with ae ptionable seterences, 

WINT ¢ Company. 





AMIN HENDERSON “Tesident Secretary in London. 





kfriars. 
HARLES JAMES THICK E. Resident Secretary. 


ye ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS & OTHERS. 
—ENCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH and other PATENT 
TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be obtained at 
MINTON & Co.’s Warehouse, 9, Albion- -place, Surrey side of Black- 
friars Bridge. Also an assortment of Plain and Ornamental Door 
urniture, Slabs and Tiles for Fire-places, &c. 
RECO NNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 
These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 34 
inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as fe 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly ‘ada 
the military gentleman and_tourist. Price 35s. ; or nt t ad 
the post at 36a—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
jiece (Huyghensian) to show Saturn's Ring and some of the Double 
tars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
whole, 32 28—To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 


Derby. 

+ 7 + rat Ta] 
OLD FLAT HORIZONTAL WATCHES, 
carefully finished, with engine-turned cases, jewelled in four 
holes, going barrel to continue the action of the watch while wind- 
ing, are offered, price 64 guineas. These elegant little yas will 
be found to perform very correctly, and a printed undertaking is 
given, with fixed terms on which they will always receive any 
attention required.—T. COX SAVORY & Co., Watchmakers, &c., 
47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch-~ street), London, N.B. 

Second-hand Wate hes purchased in exchange. 








NX OLD PENS.—Ricuarp Mostey & Co.'s Pens 

are made of a superior quality of gold, the points being 

formed of a pure metal (the hardest known) which is indissoluble, 
and as anti-corrosive as the diamond itself. 

Each Pen is warranted to stand the test of continual using for 
many years ; and as they are the nearest approach to the quill for 
freedoin, it is presumed that they will be found the cheapest of all 
Pee, and ensure an uniform 4 of the writing. 

RICHARD MOSLEY & Co. having been engaged many years in 
the oer he ne and perfecting of Pens of various descr pons. 
flatter themselves they have produced an article that will give 
universal satisfaction. 

*y* To be sure of obtaining a genuine Pen, ASK FOR 
MBL EY’S, and observe the Name stamped on each, 

To be had of all Stationers, &c. in the United Kingdom, with 
either fine, medium, or broad points, at 10s. 6d. each ; and whole- 


sal ale at No.8, Hatton-garden, London. 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved C lothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable peopertine of absorp= 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct pecrseuene. 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits te eee 
bleaching, ot ANAS: me, luxury of a genuine Smyrna Spon 
Only at ME FE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 n, Oxfords 
street, one tar te4 Holles-st street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 





GREEN-GINGER WINE. 

[% purchasing this article, the public will please see 
to it—that the fac simile of the signature of the original 

makers. * John Stivens §& Co.” is affixed to the labels of each bottle ; 

ALL oTners being mere substitutions for the genuine article. 

May be had, wholesale, at the Manufactory, Bristol; Barge-yard, 
Bucklersbury, London ; Duke-street and Henry- -street, Liverpool ; 
or of or of respectable $ Shopkee pers in town and country. 

1.—GOD- 


POR, BEA BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN 
FREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly 
recommended for softening, improving, beautifying. and preserving 
the skin, and in giving it a blooming and charming appearance, 
being at once a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. 1 
will com po | remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and, by its bal- 
samic os | healing —, render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
from dryness, court, ke c.; clear it from every humour, pimple, or 
eruption, and, by continuing its use only a short time the skin will 
become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion per- 
fectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with direc 
tions for tions for using it, by all medicine venders and perfumers, 
20, 


(\AUTION.—A. ROWLAND & SON 

/ Harroy-carven, Loyvoy, beg to Caution the Nobility and 
Gentry against being misled by the attempts of some Shopkeepers. 
who, to compounds of their own manufacture, give the titles of 
*Macassar O11,’ * Katypor,” and* Oponto'—some under the é- 
plied sanction of Royalty, and the Government Departments, with 
similar attempts at Deception, while they copy the Labels, Bills, 
Advertisements, and Testimonials (substituting fictitious Names 
and Addresses for the real) of the Original Preparations. The 
only Genuine *Macassar Oil’ ay yt x - *Odonto,’ are 
* ROWLANDS’,” and the Wrapper 0} f each bears the name of 
“ ROWLANDS’” preceding at of the Article. ® with their Signa- 
ture at the foot, in 9 Ink, thu 

A. R¢ OWLAND & SON.” 

Sold by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London; and by every 

respectable Chemist and Perfumer throughout the Kingdom, 


YULTIVATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL.— 

/ It has been the fashion with prudes and pedants, time im- 
memorial, to run down the advantages of external appearance— 
thus the phrases “outside show,” and “ skin-deep beauty.” | had ob- 
tained a sort of currency which gave them, and others of similar 
import, an appearance of grave authority. The present age is bold 
enough to question this dictum, and even to go as far as to = 
the study of externals as a duty to society, which should have 
sented to it agreeable objects, and now contends that the cultive- 
tion of the beautiful holds a place second in importance only to the 
promotion of the good, This it is which holds out encouragement 
to those who labour to put the ay in possession of means to this 
end. Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia, as the most effective ) preservative 
or renovator of that most beautiful ornament, the Human Hair, 
takes first rank, and as long as its sees properties continue to 
be known and appreciated, pant take the precedence of every pro- 
duction intended for ex t in this d 
38, 6d, 68., and lls. bottle. No other price is genuine.—Old- 
ridge’: Balm, 1, vstreet, the second house from the 
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J HAKSPEARE’ s HOU SE. — At a 1 GENERAL 
K MEETING of pores interested in the preservation of 
Shakspeare’s House, held at the Thatched House Tavern, St. 
James's-street, ongThursday, the 26th of August, J. PAYNE 
COLLIER, Esq. in the chair, the following resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to :— 

1, That the house in Henley-street, Stratford-upon-A von, reputed 
to have been that in which Shakspeare wi porn, and doubtless 
that in which he spent a considerable period of his youth, having 
been advertised for sale by public auction, it is highly expedient 
that a subscription be raised for the purchase of it, to save it from 
removal or demolition, and to preserve it as a national monument ; 
and that as the sale of the property is fixed for the 16th September, 
it is moet desirable that subscriptions be forwarded as speedily as 
possible. 

2. That it appears to this meeting that the Royal Shaksperian 
Club of Stratford have acted ae in employing a large 
amount of the funds already collected under their auspices for the 
purchase of a separated portion of the Henley-street property, 
waa h really forms an integral part of the house in which Shaks- 
peare is held to have been born; and that, Teepe 7 me the same 
principle, it is expedient to urge the extension of the subscription 
tothe utmost limits which the public sympathy may determine, 
—not for the exclusive purpose of securing the remainder of this 
interesting property, but for connecting with that more ee oH 
object the further expression, in some adequate mode, of t! 
reverence which those “ who speak the tongue which Senna 
spake” must especially feel towards his memory. 

3. That in order to aid the laudable exertions of the Royal 
Shehseerian Club of Stratford-upon-Avon in attaining this ob- 
ject, a Metropolitan Committee be formed, consisting of the fullow- 
ing Members, with power to add to their numbers. 


VISCOUNT MORPETH, M.P., President. 
THE EARL OF ELLESMERE, Vice-President, 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Treasurer. 
F. G. TOMLINS, Esq., Hon, Secretary. 
Fiyues Amyot, Esq. F.R.S. ) James Heywood, Esq. M 
S.A. M. Devonport Hill, Esq. oc. 
Annesley, F.R.S. | Earl Ho 

Leigh Hun t, Esq, 

Rev. mm eae. F.S.A. 
Sir Robert arty Inglis, M.P. 
| William Jerdan, Esq. 
Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
| Charles Kemble, Esq. 
| Charles Knight, Esq. 
pees Sheridan Knowles, Esq. 
| Right Hon, Lord Leigh. 

Thomas Longman, Esq. 
ruce. | Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 

| Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay. 
W.C. Macready, Esq. 
= H. Markland, Esq. 

Rev. H. H. Milman. 
Monckton Milnes, a MP. 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 

Viscount Mahon, Mi 
V a Morpeth, hi. P. Presi- 


5 sir “giaines 
FS, 


aaa ‘Arden, Esq. F.S.A 

John Auldjo, Esq. F.R.S. 

William Ayrton, ed F-R.S. 

John Barrow, Esa F.R.S. rs S.A, 

Robert Bell, 

Bayle Bernard, ‘Esq. 

Beriah Botfield, Esq. 

Lord Braybrooke 

Charles Holte Br yeebridge, Esq. 
ice Chancellor ht Bi: 

Jvhn Britton, thang F.s. 

Joshua W. Butterworth, Esc | 

The Right Mon, Sir Geo, Carrell, 
Lord Mayor, 

Karl of Clarendon. 

George Clowes, E. sq. 

J. Payne Collier, I FS. > 

Charles Cowden C tare 

Lord 

M.P. 


ke, J 
Ibert D. Couynghan, 
I | John Murray, Esq. 
Dr. Conolly, Marquis of Northampton. 
Cc. Purton Cooper, Esa. ig yg ery Esc 
W. Durrant Cooper, Esq. F.S.A. ee: Pettigrew, ben, F.R.S, 
Bolton Corney, Esq. RK. Planché, sq. P.S.A. 
1’. Crofton Croker, Esq. F.S. A. ‘Samuel Phillips, Esq. 
Peter Cunningham, Esq. | Earl of Powis, K.G, 
k » ra Purland, Esq. 
| Henry Reeve, Esq. 
Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
Captain Smyth, K.N. F.S.A. 
. Spear, Esq. 
Viscount Strangford, 
Serjeant Talfourd, M.P. 


ye "Eastlake, Esq. R.A, 

Sir Philip De Malps as Grey Eger- | 
ton, Kart 

Earl < Diistein Vice-Presi- 


der 

Sir am Ellis, K.if. Professor Tom Taylor, M.A, 

A iNiam Etty, Esq. R. A, Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 

Ww. Fairholt, Esq. F.S.A. W. J. Thoms, Esq. F.S.A. 

| ne Forster, Es Sq. | Thomas Thomson, Esq. M.D. 
Earl of Glengall | F, G. Tomlins, Esq. on, Sec. 
George Grote, Es« sir F. B. W ace. K.C.H, 

Henry st un, Es Albert W ay, Esc 

J. 0, Halliwell, Sir Richard’ W esimacott R. a 

PSA | Rich. Westmacott, Esq. A.R.2 

Rey. J. White. 

!Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A. 
. Hervey, | Sir Charles Young, Garter King- 
Rig xht Hon. iter Herbert,M. P.| at-Arms. 


4. That the Lord Mayor of the City of London and other corpo- 
rate authorities in the cities and towns of the United Kingdom be 
earnestly solicited without delay to convene meetings of their 
fellow townsmen for the purpose of taking the subject. into consi- 
deration, and of raising subscriptions to be added to the fund de- 
vote d to the object in view. 

5. That the proprietors and editors of provincial newspapers be 
respec tfully invited to lend their able and powerful assistance to 
this undertaking, not only by strongly recommending it to their 
readers, but by allowing subscriptions to be paid in at their dif- 
ferent offices. 

6. That the best thanks of this meeting are due to the Royal 
Shi akspe rian Club of Stratford-upon-Avon for the unwearied exer- 
tions it has made in aaa i and promoting the objects sought 
tor by this meeting. AYNE COLLIER, Chairman. 


Subscriptions already received in London. 
Thomas Amyot, Esq. .. £5 5 0! Viscount Mahon, M.P. 
teriah Botfield, ~ iin 2 0) John Miland, Esa. 


John Bullock, Es: 1 0 ws ee — 
ig Butterworth 


F.R.S. | 
amilton, Esq. F.S.A. 


sq. 
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Rev. Greville Phillimore 
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—— (Small sums) 
W. Ray 8: ao Alay 
HenryStone Smith, Esq. 
F. Guest Tomlins, Esq. 
Prof. Tom Taylor, M.A. 
Matthew De vonport Ww 4 peek > homs, Esq. 

Hill. Esq. ¢ t Mr. Wans 

Sir William 5 E. M.W. and) oF A.R.A. 
Charles Kemble, Esq... ! Albert Way, Es 
Charles Knight, mag, cs Thomas H. .V i 
George Long, F'sq. Esq, . ‘ 
Rt. Hon.T. B. Siete 


Subscriptions received by Royal Shaksperian Club of 
Stratford. 
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0; M.P. 
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L.R.F oo Albert 250 
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Earl of Home ........ 20 Jambridge 
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m, Bart. 
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Rev. William Harness 
Henry Hallam, Esq. 
T. Mason, Esq., Strat- 


Rev. J.T. P. se . £1 
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Recorder of Warwick 
Des. J. Reynell Wre- 
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FE. F. Flower, E 

W.O. Hunt, nr nad 
Clerk, Stratford .... 
Mrs. Arnold, Birming- 
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held Esq., 
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a yee tions will be received by Peter C ingh 


J NT Tan demy 8vo, price laa, 2 cloth, — 


ANCIENT ART ‘and its REMAINS, 
om “fe and oy ce Art By ©. 0. Mit Luke 
uthor 0! e History an ntiquities of the Do 
Scientific System te thology, ransla ric 
by JOHN Tern yehology, 4c. ‘Translated from aket 
‘A. Pallarton & Co. 106, Newgate. street. 


ORF Oe Price 


CAPTAIN MACONOCH 
“ Captain ty Rate did more for the AAT if 
happy wretches, and in amelioration of their DI is 
stances, than the most sanguine practical mind could 
have ventured even to hope.... My know: ledge of th 
warrants my saying expressly that his ny 
approximation that has ever yet been made to 
theory,” 3c. —* Settlers and Convicts, or Recollections, 
in Australia, BP 412-13.—(Two of Knight's 
lumes.—Cox, King William- -street, Strand.) 
Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d, in cloth, | 
Crime and Punishment. The Mark Syste 
J. Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly, * 





Si 
Monthiy Shilling * 





ow ready, royal Syo, 2s, 
HE PATRIOTS of ITALY: ay APPEAL 
THEIR BEHALF. By JOHN FREDERICK cen 
FORD, Esq. M.A. F.R.S., of the Hon. Society of Lincoln's 4 


Barrister-at-Law. 
John Petheram, 94, High Holborn, 


Just published, price 1 

LETTER to BENJAMIN ROTCH, Ew, 
Chairman of the Committee of Visitors; on the Plaa-3j 

Government of the additional Lunatic Asylum for the Coun 
Teieioset about to be erected at Colney Hatch By a 
CONOLLY, MD. Fellow of the Koyal College of Phyige 

ondon, an ysician to the Mi 
—~% esex Lunatic Asylum y 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 








Esq. 
Treasurer, 2, Madeley Villas, V seteriorroad, Kensington ; by Me 
Rodd, Agent to the Shakespeare Society, 9. Great New cot Ny. ear . 
Leicester- square; by the Union Bank of London, 2, Princes-street, 
er geae street; 4, Argyll-place, Regent-street ; and Pall Mall; 

F. G. TOMLINS, Hon. Sec. 

is, Abingien- street, Westminster, 
h September, 1847. 


Just published, 
HE SHILLING BEE BOOK, 
containing the hating facts in the History of Bees, with 


directions a Bee Mani 
y ROBER' GOLDING, Hunton, Kent. 


m2... & Co. London ; and all Booksellers, 





J ust published, in small post Svo. price - oi with 33 Engravings, 
‘HE HOME OF HAKSPERE 
Illustrated and Descri a 
Wo FAIRHOLT, F.S.A, 
Author of ‘ Costume in England,’ and rn to the 
Archeological Association. 
Chapenen & Hall, 186, Strand. 


NEW PARLIAMENT. 
ow ready, new edition, royal 32mo, price 
[ue PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 
(fifteenth year). By C. R. DODD, ae including full Bio- 


graphical ‘Accounts of every Member of the New Parliament. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








Just published, in one hendosme volume, super-royal 8yo. 


cloth, 

YSCULENT FUNGUSES of ENGLAND: 

v Treatise on their Structure, Nuteitious Properties, Mode at 
Cooking, &c. With ooeuned Fi Tigao, 

By the r. BADHAM. 

“Autumn is the time ad esculent Funguses are most abun- 

dant, and advantage should be taken of this gift of nature,” 
Art-Union Journal, 

London : Reeve, Brothers, King William- ‘street, Strand. 


HINDOSTAN. 
This day is published, Part 2 of 
PICTURESQUE ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


A ARCHITECTURE in HIN- 

DOSTAN, from accurate Drawings made on the Spot, with 
Historical and Critical Notes, elucidative ofits Rise and 
and a Chronological Notice of the various Religions in India, din, and 
their Architectural 4 im &e. 

FERGUSSON, Esq 

The Work will R. Ea folio, published in four quarterly 
Parts, each containing Six Plates in Lithography, by T. C. Dibdin ; 
and coloured, in imitation of the — Drawings, with copious 
Letterpress, Woodcuts, &e. Price 1 

London : ‘published Iby J. isan Haymarket ; A. Crichton, 

i and Hodges & Smith, Dublin. 


Edinburgh ; 
NEW HISTORY OF ROME, 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 

HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 

Times to the Death of Commodus, a.p. 192. By Dr. LEON- 
HARD SCHMITZ, F.K.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edin- 
—— 1 thick vol. 12mo. 72, 6d. cloth ; or 88, 6d, strongly bound 
in leather, 

*y* This work presents, in a popular form, the results of the 
investigations of the most distinguished Scholars, especially those 
of Niebuhr, Arnold, Goettling, Rubino, and Becker. The whole 
is based upon a careful examination of the original sources. 

Preparing for Publication, on a similar plan, 
A History of Greece, 1 vol. 12mo. 
England, ditto. 
Now ready, 12mo. 2s. cloth, 
Questions on Dr. Schmitz’s History of Rome, 
By John Robson, B.A. 
London : “Taclor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 











In the Press, and speedily will be published, 
RACTICAL PHARMACY, comprising the 
ARRANGEMENTS, APPARATUS, and MANIPULA- 
TIONS of the PHARMACEUTICAL SHOP and LABOKA- 
TORY. By FRANCIS MOHR, Ph. D., Assessor Pharmacie of 
the Royal Prussian College of Medicine, Coblentz. Edited, with 
namerous Additions and Alterations, ada japting it for the use of 
English Chemists, by THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Professor of 
Pharmacy to the Ph Rarmncsations Society of Great Britain. 1 vol. 
8vo. with 300 Engravings on wood. 
London: Taylor &W alton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
NEW COLONIAL CHURCH MAGAZINE, 
nm September Ist, in 8vo. price 6d. the Third Number of 
HE COLONIAL CHURCH CHRONICLE 
and MONTHLY MISSIONARY JOURNAL. 
Contents:—1, St, Augustine's College, Canterbury—2. Bishop of 
Madras’s Journal, containing Notes of a Visit to Penang, Singa- 
re, and acca—3. Review: Annals of the Colonial Ghareh; 
diocese of New Zealand—4 Correspondence— 5. Notices, Extracts, 
&c.—6, Coontes, Foreign, and Home N 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, a ‘Waterloo-place; Parker, 
Oxford; aud Deightons, Cambridge, 








Just published, price 6s. 6d. clot! 
(THE CHRISTIAN’S HALF- HOUR BOOK. 
Being a Series of Articles on i rtan 
intended for the employment of short periods of ogy Tonia 
— William Smith, 113, Flecbelauss: and sold by all Book- 





BY DR. ROBERTSON, OF apes er 
Just published, Vol. I., 8vo. cloth, pric 
TREATISE on DIET and REGIMEN, 
Fourth Edition. Re-written, ane much enlarged, 
Part 3, completing Vol. I., may now be had, price 23, 
of good wor! * Metio-Chirergica Review, 
yualled ~ Si 





8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
The Nature and Treatment of Gout. 
“ Replete with information, brought down to the latest period, 
—_ of a very practical character. ”— Edinburgh Medical and Surgica! 
‘ournai, 
“ A sound and practical work.”—Provincial Medical Journal, 


, 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. . 

Buxton and its Waters. An Analytical Account 

of their Medicinal Properties and General Effects. 
= * Interesting and judicious.”— Edinburgh Medical Journal, 

hay prove useful to the —— as well as to the professional 

— Medico-Chirurgical Review 

In a cover, price 6d 

A Guide to the Use of the Buxton Waters. 4th 

edition, oyvieed d. 
ondon : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London. Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,260,000, 

Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £529.00. 
Claims paid since the — of the Office, £1,520,000, 


The Right ane EARL GREY. 
clesfield. es Re J Sh 

The Ear! of Macclesfie v. James Sherman 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird Henry R. Churchill, Esq. 

Sir Richard D. King, Bart. William Judd, Esq. 

Alezanaer Henderson, M.D. James Sedgwick, Esq. 

care. De John vite sine ——_ 
nm Deering, Esq. } yeorge Dac 

W illiam Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the pete 
a Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of 

ther offices. 
‘ 2. The Bor Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the redue- 
tion of La Mating mopar or mee Se be received in cash as soon as de 

t 

To recnince nt aad caum et Policies issued by this Office, or 
the Policies are Rarehaeed ¢ at their full value. 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renew: a) of his Policy, he way 
repair the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 
health. 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 
Life Insured. Sum Paid. 


oni 








Sum Insured. 


John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle 
Sir John Saunders oe —... 
Sir William Wake, Bart... 

Earl Strathmore . 

Rev. H. W. Champneys, Canterbury 
The aera of Wellesley .. 

Earl Cathcart — 


ecceet 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applies 
tion tothe A Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
Unit om _and at the Fane rien, Hegent treet 
JOHN A. ‘BEAUMONT, Managing Di Diet, 
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